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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


NOTES ON THE THEORY OF IDEAS' 


VERY age has its own Plato, a Plato viewed from the stand- 

point of its own preoccupations. The recent interest in what 
is unfortunately called “symbolic” logic has opened our eyes to 
the significance of much in the Charmides, the Theetetus and the 
Sophist, which not long ago seemed to be either sublimely my- 
sterious or stupidly perverse. The 7he@tetus, in particular, tanta- 
lizes us with its hints of a feverish activity in logical research, 
into which we should dearly love to enter, but of which only 
the most fragmentary records remain. Plato, the mathematician, 
has during the last generation become a familiar figure. Plato, the 
logician, will be no less familiar to the generations to come. 

Plato, the logician, is interesting, not only because of his great 
powers, but because of his limitations—limitations which were 
more or less felt by Aristotle, and even by Plato himself, but 
which could not easily become clear to one who had not profited 
by the labors of Boole and his successors. Yet they are very plain 
and obvious when once they are perceived—like that lady’s profile 
in the moon, which may be seen a thousand times, without our 
being aware of it, but which, once noticed, is forever there. 

The “theory of ideas” is a well-connected body of doctrines 
with regard to certain universals, that is to say, with regard to 
certain qualities (or classes) and relations. The exact range of 


the theory is left undetermined. Suggestive lists conclude with 


an “and so forth”. In the Parmenides this comes in for some 


_ At the time of his death Theodore de Laguna was working on what he 
intended to be a series of studies on Plato. The article which appears here 
Was among the uncompleted drafts and fragments contained in a note- 
book. He had intended to rework the material and to publish it in different 
form. The pages here printed formed a whole as they stood, however, and 
I have ventured to publish them with this word of explanation under the 
title Notes on the Theory of Ideas.—Grace A. pe Lacuna. 
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amusing criticisms. Socrates is made to confess that he is not 
at all clear in his own mind how far the applicability of the theory 
extends ; consequently he has based his arguments on a few uni- 
versals with regard to which he is quite sure, and has been content 
to leave the status of the rest vague. This describes the actual 
procedure of the Phedo perfectly. 

At this date it is probably most safe for us to imitate Plato's 
own procedure, and not to falsify his work by trying to make his 
conceptions clearer than they were to himself. In the light of 
other speculations, ancient and modern, we can indeed revise Plato 
to our heart’s content—and improve him too, if it is improving 
him to bring him into line with Descartes or Kant. The easiest 
device is to make the theory apply to all universals, and then to 
show that most of what are commonly regarded as universals are 
not really such since they are lacking in definiteness and self- 
consistency. How many plucked hairs make a bald spot? What is 
the difference between a fruit and a vegetable? When is a baby 
not a baby? If no precise answer can be given, that may be be- 
cause bald, fruit, vegetable, baby are not true universals. The 
famous Megarian eristic may well have had some such design as 
this. It is a pity we know next to nothing about it. It is even pos- 
sible that Plato himself held such a view, and he does say things 
that go far to bring him into a practical accord with it. The critical 
comments in the Parmenides certainly show that he at least felt 
a tendency in that direction. But, of course, he does not expressly 
accept the enlarged view and we have no right to ascribe it to 
him. The prudent thing is to leave the theory vague, where it 
is vague, and to do as the Socrates of the Phedo does—consider 
it in its clearest applications. 

Among the examples which Socrates cites, the universals be- 
longing to mathematics have a very special importance. It is upon 
them that the characteristic and most striking parts of the theory 
directly rest. These doctrines are first illustrated and enforced 
by references to mathematical material, and are then extended 
to an indefinitely wider range. What is shown to be true of equal- 
ity, for example, is at once declared to be demonstrable also for 
goodness, beauty, health, etc.; but the further demonstration is 
simply taken for granted. The theory is primarily a mathemati- 
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cian’s way of thinking; but it is that of a mathematician who is 
profoundly interested in moral questions also—one, in fact, whose 
chief interest in mathematics rests upon the fact that he thinks 
that it is a necessary prerequisite to moral wisdom. 

It is very evident in many connections that the universals in- 
cluded in the theory have in Plato’s mind a peculiar dignity and 
worth. We find among them, for example, the ideas of the moral 
virtues, of science, of beauty and health, of arithmetical and geo- 
metrical entities and relations—in which the Platonic Socrates 
finds an extraordinary excellence and charm—and, in the most 
commanding place of all, of the good itself. The implied teleo- 
logical bias is one of the things criticized in the Parmenides. 
Parmenides asks whether there are ideas of hair and mud; and 
when Socrates is inclined to answer in the negative, he character- 
izes his narrowness of mind as belonging to youthfulness and 
immaturity. To the mature philosopher, all the natural properties 
of things have the dignity of truth, that is to say, of objects of 
impartial scientific research. It is not that the acknowledged ideas 
are denied their worth, but that a like worth is found in what the 
naive observer feels to be merely common or unclean. There is 
nothing in Plato more modern, or—shall we say?—more Spino- 
zistic, than this brief passage in the Parmenides. 

Precisely what doctrines make up the theory of ideas? The 
answer must be to some extent arbitrary. Plato himself gives no 
sign of recognizing the existence of any such special body of doc- 
trine—except, indeed, in the Parmenides, where he is considering 
the difficulties involved in it; and in the Parmenides there is 
reference to only a few of the closely associated doctrines which 
appear in the Phedo, Meno, Cratylus and Republic, to say nothing 
of the myths of the Symposium and the Phedrus. It is necessary 
to be very explicit in this matter, particularly in view of the 
question how far certain other dialogues—the Theetetus, Par- 
menides, Sophist and Tim@us—show a departure from the earlier 
theory. Plato remained deeply concerned with problems concern- 
ing universals ; but the problems which engaged him at the time 
of the Sophist were different from those that are discussed in 
the Phedo. If we ask whether certain universals, with regard 
to which the Sophist has a good deal to say—namely, being, non- 
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being, rest, motion, sameness and otherness—are to be regarded 
as “ideas”, the question is too coarse to admit of a precise answer, 
They are universals, and such universals as the theory of ideas 
could not exclude from its scope ; but the extent to which the doc- 
trines of the earlier dialogues are modified or abandoned in the 
later, must be discussed in detail. Much the same is to be said 
of the relation of such dialogues as the Charmides and the Euthy- 
phro to the theory. Are the temperance and holiness of these dia- 
logues “ideas’’? Certainly they are, provided those who discuss 
them hold to the various particular theories about universals which 
are implied when the universals are spoken of as “ideas”; and 
this may be a matter of more or less. Furthermore, whether we 
are dealing with the latest dialogues, or with the earliest, the ques- 
tions of this sort do not always admit of a decisive answer. In 
the Charmides, for example, no one, I think, has been able to work 
out with anything like completeness how much in the way of 
philosophical dogma lies in the background of the ostensibly nega- 
tive and critical discussion. And in the relatively simple and trans- 
parent Euthyphro, most of what is noteworthy in the theory of 
ideas is simply not touched upon at all.” 

(1) The first proposition to be noted, as forming part of the 
general theory of ideas, is that universals, and indeed certain speci- 
fied universals, exist. Is there such a thing as justice, temperance, 
holiness, Socrates asks ; and he receives on all hands an affirmative 
answer, which he obviously accepts as true, or at least as ex- 

* The following outline appears in the notebook at this point. It is evi- 
dently a tentative plan for the article, but the reader will note that the 
numbering of the sections in the article does not correspond to the numbers 


in the outline.—G. A. de L. 
1. They exist—Protagoras, Gorgias, Sophist, Timeus—eternal and un- 
changeable. 
This does not mean simply that they are exemplified. 
(Not exemplified in nature. 
(Exemplified in God—Apology, Protagoras, Parmenides. 

2. The quasi-individual character. Protagoras, Phado, Symposium, Par- 
menides. 


3. Objects of knowledge. 

4. Known a priori. Recollection. Is this given up? 

5. Causes. 

6. Soul as agency. Phedo, Phedrus, Timeus, Philebus. 
7. Interrelations between ideas 


Classification. 

Mutual characterization. , 
Distinction between ideas as they are in themselves and as participated in 
by particular things 
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tremely probable. In the major argument of the Phedo, the exis- 
tence of the ideas is explicitly set down as a working hypothesis 
of cardinal importance and with the greatest claims upon our ac- 
ceptance, and with only such uncertainty attaching to it as belongs 
inevitably to all human speculation—in this world, at least. 

It is interesting to note that on this score Socrates never meets 
with any opposition. He does sometimes meet with a certain diff- 
culty of understanding, as when Hippias assures him that the 
beautiful as such is a beautiful girl; and, as we shall hereafter 
see, there is more excuse for this difficulty on the interlocutors’ 
part than is generally admitted. But no doubt or denial is ex- 
pressed by them; the only lingering doubt is Socrates’ own. Even 
the sceptical Protagoras and Gorgias do not hesitate to admit, for 
example, that justice is something. In the Timeus, the existence 
of the ideas is seemingly demonstrated from the existence of 
knowledge (as distinct from right opinion). In the Sophist not 
only is it argued (by way of refutation of materialism) that 
ideas exist, but their existence* is a cardinal instance of that pe- 
culiar interrelationship between universals which the dialogue 
essays to investigate: the universals all exist, and thus are charac- 
terized by existence, which is itself a universal. 

Justice, as an idea, is of course held to be distinct from just 
acts and just persons. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
the proposition that justice exists is regarded as distinct from the 
proposition that it has exemplifications; 1.e., that there are just 
things. Nevertheless, apart from a possible confusion in the 
Sophist, which we shall have to notice later, the impression that 
one gets is, very decidedly, that Plato does regard the two propo- 
sitions as distinct, or rather never dreams of confounding them. 
The ideas exist, since they are objects of our knowledge. It is 
impossible that what is nothing should be known. And the appeal 
to the various interlocutors for admission that they exist is in 
effect an appeal to the fact that their names have for us a definite 
signification. It never occurs to him to prove the existence of an 
idea by pointing to an exemplification of it. 

(2) This leads us to a second principal element of the theory; 
namely, the proposition that the ideas have no exact exemplifica- 


*So. 247AB. 
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tion in nature. We find this expressed with greater or less gener. 
ality in various dialogues ranging from the Protagoras to the 
Timeus. It is not hard, but rather impossible, to be good, Socrates 
argues in the former dialogue; and in the latter there is a re. 
peated emphasis on the fact that, while this is the best of pos- 
sible worlds, nothing in it is perfect. In the Protagoras the con- 
nection of the doctrine with common moral experience is clearly 
to be seen. And it is introduced as a comment upon a didactic 
poem of Simonides. But in the Phedo, where the doctrine is ad- 
vanced in its full generality, it is to mathematical experience that 
the appeal is made; and the application to universals belonging to 
other domains is effected by a “similarly” and an “and so forth”. 

In various dialogues a certain other exemplification is hinted 
at or accepted as exact and perfect. God alone is wise and good. 
The ideas which are only approximately represented in nature 
have their real abode in him. Just how Plato conceived the matter 
we cannot be sure, on account of his systematic reticence with 
regard to the principles of his theology. It was his conviction, ex- 
pressed not only in the Epistles but in the Timeus,* that a know- 
ledge of God is not only exceedingly difficult to win, but impossible 
to set forth in a literary form. We can, therefore, scarcely do more 
than speculate with regard to his opinions, without much hope 
that our guesses come very close to the truth. A brief suggestion 
will be made below. However, this is a subject belonging rather 
to the theory of the soul than to the theory of the ideas. 

(3) The proposition that the ideas exist owes much of its 
importance to the closely associated proposition that they are dis- 
tinct from sensible things, and in particular from the things which 
would ordinarily be held to possess or embody them. This may 
be said to belong to the whole range of the Platonic dialogues, for 
it is almost everywhere affirmed or implied, and no serious doubt 
of it is anywhere suggested. The distinction between ideas and 
sensible things is intimately bound up in Plato’s mind with that 
between knowledge and opinion; so much so, that a separate 
treatment of it would be artificial and misleading, and almost 
impossible to carry through. Let us therefore merely note that the 
idea is one, as contrasted with the plurality of things that “re- 


*26C. 
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semble” it; it is eternal and unchangeable, while they arise and 
pass away and are incessantly changing; it is definitely what it is, 
while they have scarcely more right to one attribute than to its 
opposite ; it is imperceptible by the senses, and must be appre- 
hended by the direct power of the soul itself, while they are sen- 
sibly perceived. Finally, as the Timeus emphasizes, it is non- 
spatial, while they extend in space. 

(4) The ideas are the object of science, that is to say, of know- 
ledge in the precise sense of the term. According to Aristotle’s 
well-known account, it was from this side that Plato was origi- 
nally brought to his belief in the distinct existence of ideas. As 
objects of knowledge they must have an eternal and unchanging 
existence, and since, according to the Heraclitean doctrine, the 
sensible world is in everlasting flux, the objects of knowledge must 
simply lie elsewhere. In the exposition of Republic VI the dis- 
tinction between knowledge and opinion is made strictly parallel 
to that between ideas and phenomena. In the Timeus,’ which is 
presumably Plato’s latest account of the matter, the existence of 
the ideas is explicitly and formally based on the distinction between 
knowledge and right opinion. 

It is very evident that when Plato speaks of knowledge the ex- 
ample which he has primarily in mind is geometry. It is true that 
in the Republic he distinguishes between the geometrical type of 
knowledge with its reliance upon special axioms and its use of 
sensible diagrams, and a higher type, in which no such axioms 
are assumed except provisionally, and in which the appeal to sense 
is altogether given up. But this is really only to say that the higher 
type of knowledge is that of a glorified and perfect geometry. 
Accordingly it is only natural that the subject-matter of geometry 
should furnish, not the most prominent of the Platonic ideas, but 
those which enter most intimately into the structure of the theory. 

Most of what Plato writes about the ideas becomes very natural 
and obvious so soon as one considers it in relation to such geo- 
metrical concepts as the straight line and the circle. What is it 
to be a circle? It is the same thing yesterday, today and forever; 
or rather eternally the same thing, without respect to temporal 
distinctions. It is perfectly definite, and capable of precise formula- 


*s1D - s2A. 
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tion; and from the definition thus laid down, the various proper- 
ties of the circle are strictly deducible. The circle is a beautiful 
thing; the mind delights to contemplate it; but what it is, it is 
independently of our likes and dislikes, our hopes and fears. 

It has often been stated, as if it were a matter obvious and 
incontestable, that Plato’s ideas are a reflex of the harrnonious 
creations of Greek plastic art. In Plato himself there is no indica- 
tion of any but the slenderest connection of this kind. There is 
abundant evidence that he was inspired by the beauty of living 
boys and young men, and that he saw in their proportions an image 
of just such law and order as one finds in the circle or the number 
three. Health, it will be remembered, is one of the confidently ad- 
mitted ideas. There is, of course, even greater evidence that he 
was preoccupied with the beauty or health of the soul, which he 
assimilated in his speculation to that of the body. But it is the 
mathematical examples that dominate the whole manner of 
thought. In the great climax of the Gorgias, what is the cause 
to which Socrates attributes the blindness of his interlocutor to 
the real nature of virtue and happiness? “You know not geo- 
metry!” Plato’s thought is ethical in its aims, but mathematical 
in its fundamental structure. 

(5) We come now to that feature of the theory of ideas which 
was the occasion of some of the most vigorous criticism of Plato 
in ancient times, and which in our own day can scarcely be re- 
garded otherwise than as his greatest weakness. It is the direct 
source of the aesthetic mysticism of the Symposium; and it is 
the hidden cause of the principal difficulties which Plato himself 
points out in the Parmenides. This feature is a certain assimilation 
of the ideas to the character of empirical individuals—an assimila- 
tion which can scarcely fail to impress, and in some measure to 
shock, the naive general reader, and which, as we shall see, is 
bound up with very deep-lying tendencies of Plato’s thought— 
let us say, rather, of human thought. 

Let us begin with the Protagoras, in which the theory of ideas 
is generally supposed not to be contained, although, as von Arnim 
has shown, its ethical doctrine is most intimately related to that 
of the Phedo. Socrates is questioning Protagoras : 

“Is justice something (xpaypa 7) or nothing at all? It seems 
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to me that it is something; how is it to you?’ ‘I agree with you’, 
said he. ‘Well, then, suppose someone should ask the two of us: 
‘Protagoras and Socrates, tell me: that thing which you but now 
mentioned : justice—is it just itself, or unjust?’ I should answer 
him that it was just; but what would be your judgment in the 
matter—the same as mine, or different?’ ‘The same’, said he. ‘Jus- 
tice, then’, I should reply to the questioner, ‘is essentially just 
(tovodtov . . . olov Sixarov elvar) ; would you agree?’ ‘Yes’, said he. 

“*Suppose next he asked us: ‘Do you speak too of holiness?” 
We should admit it, I suppose.’ ‘Yes’, said he. ‘And do you say 
that this too is something?’ We should answer in the affirmative, 
should we not?’ He agreed to this, too. ‘Do you say that this thing 
is itself of such a nature as to be unholy, or such as to be holy?’ I 
for my part should be shocked at the question, and would say: 
‘Don’t speak that way! It would be hard for anything else to be 
holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy.’ How about you? Wouldn’t 
you answer in this way?’ ‘Decidedly’, said he.” 

There are two preliminary observations which I should like to 
make with regard to this passage; first, that Socrates himself is 
represented as giving his own adherence to the various answers, 
and even as taking the initiative in professing his acceptance of 
them. A procedure not unlike this is sometimes merely ironical ; 
but in the present instance, there seems to be no room for irony— 
barring the pretended irritation at the formal questions asked— 
and it is not easy to believe that any was intended. Secondly, Pro- 
tagoras gives his assent without qualification. “Decidedly”, says he. 
I suppose that hundreds of thousands of readers must have run 
through this passage without more than a vague surmise that 
something was wrong. We have to do here with a misconcep- 
tion that is not only of fundamental importance for Platonism, 
but which lies very close to our own natural habits of thought. 
We ourselves might not like to speak of justice or holiness as 
“something” (xpa@ypa tt), but, allowing that, we should most of 
us be ready to admit that justice is just, and that holiness is holy. 

Yet that this is a misconception is plain enough, when once the 
question is raised, as it has been raised in the logical discussions of 
recent years. It is not necessary for us to subscribe to the extreme 
opinion of Bertrand Russell as embodied in his theory of types, 
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according to which a proposition of the form ‘Justice is just’ can 
never be more than nonsense. It still remains impossible to admit 
that the proposition is true. Justice and holiness, as the terms are 
here used, are virtues, that is to say, traits of character, which may 
or may not be supposed to be possessed by men and women, gods 
and demons, or other moral agents, real or imaginary. But justice 
and holiness are not moral agents; they cannot have virtues or 
vices ; and however Socrates may profess himself offended at the 
thought there is not the least increase of difficulty in supposing 
a rational being to be holy, even though we cannot grant that holi- 
ness itself is holy. 

The Platonic idea is a universal, supposed precisely and unquali- 
fiedly to characterise itself. Beauty, for example, is extremely 
a mere point 





beautiful. The lovely boy is nothing in comparison 
of departure for the ascent of the spirit to the contemplation of 
beauty as such. The disentanglement of the universal from the ac- 
cidents of the particular instances by which it has first been sug- 
gested, is at the same time the progressive recognition of its per- 
fection. The dialectic road is the way to the mystic vision. 

It will readily be seen why the universal, as thus conceived, has 
in it something of the nature of the particular. If justice is just, 
it is in so far like Aristides. If beauty is beautiful, it is in so far 
like Charmides. I must not at this point be carried too far with 
respect to the relation between ideas and sensible things ; but with- 
out further amplification it must already be evident how the para- 
dox of the “third man” arises. Justice, indeed, is not at all like 
Aristides ; and as, alas!, every student of aesthetics should be aware, 
there is nothing less beautiful than beauty. 

(6) This element of the ideal theory is reinforced, or perhaps 
originally occasioned, by a certain idiom of the Greek language, 
which is to some extent shared by the modern languages with 
which we are generally familiar. We speak not only of “circularity”, 
or “to be circular”, but of “the circle” ; and similarly of “the square” 
and “the triangle” and “the economic man”. “The circle” is not to 
be confused with particular circles, if only because they are never, 
strictly speaking, circular ; this is the distinction upon which Plato 
himself regularly insists. The circles are not “the circle itself”, of 
“the circle as such”. We should, I suppose, be inclined to say that 
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even if a particular circle were exact it would still not be “the 
circle’. A very simple geometrical theorem often involves two or 
three or more distinct circles, all exact. Perhaps this is why, as 
Aristotle informs us, Plato came to regard geometrical figures as 
somehow intermediate between sensible things and the ideas. “The 
circle” is one only ; and this unity of the idea is frequently empha- 
sized.® 

From a logical standpoint “the circle” is simply another name 
for circularity; but it is circularity conceived as being circular; 
that is, as an individual entity exemplifying the universal in ques- 
tion. It may not be amiss to point out that this idiom is connected 
with very deep-rooted and far-reaching habits of thought. What 
flag is the American flag? We see it in every American flag that 
flutters on the breeze. What bear is the bear? Why, when Brer 
Rabbit has lost his fine bushy tail, are all rabbits thenceforth con- 
demned to a similar deprivation? The totem-bear is every bear. 
Every rabbit is Brer Rabbit reincarnate. Will the reader under- 
stand me aright, when I say that the Platonic idea is a totem? 

But let us lay aside such comparisons, and return to our im- 
mediate task. In Greek the idiom which we have been considering 
applies to adjectives as well as to nouns; more often to adjectives 
with the article, but not necessarily so. “The good”, “the just”, “the 
equal”, are used like “the square”, and “the triangle”. Almost al- 
ways the adjective is in the singular, even in such a case as “the 
equal” ; though sometimes in this case the plural occurs. The singu- 
lar number helps to distinguish “the good” from good things, 
though a certain ambiguity remains. The distinction is reinforced 
and emphasized in various ways ; sometimes by the addition of “‘it- 
self”; frequently by the use of the phrase “6 éettv”, which has al- 
most the force of a technical term.’ 

It must be clearly understood that the adjective, as thus used, 
is not to be distinguished in its meaning from the abstract noun. 
There is no difference between “the equal” and “equality”. A 
careless reading might lead one to suppose the contrary, for one 
finds the two phrases coupled together, as if perhaps they sup- 
plemented each other.* But this is merely an instance of the habitual 


* Republic V 476A and X 507C. "Cf. especially Republic VI 507B. 
*abta ta toa and lodtys in Phedo 74B. 
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redundancy of Plato’s language. He passes back and forth between 
the two modes of expression with the utmost freedom; and this is 
true of all periods of his writing, from the Protagoras to the 
Sophist. Some universals he more commonly designates in the one 
way and some in the other; that is all that can be said. 

I have remarked that a certain ambiguity attaches to this use 
of the adjective. It is this that accounts for the gentle Hippias’ 
misapprehension when in response to a request for a definition of 
the beautiful, he replies that a beautiful girl is the beautiful (or 
is a beautiful thing).* What he evidently means is that in a beauti- 
ful girl we have a perfect and typical exemplification of beauty: 
she is, as we would say, beauty personified. This, of course, is 
not allowed to stand. Other exemplifications might equally well be 
chosen ; and furthermore even the most beautiful girl falls short 
of the divine ideal, so that she may be described not only as beauti- 
ful, but also as ugly.”° The beautiful as such is absolutely beautiful. 

(7) The ideas, as the objects of science, are indistinguishable 
by the senses; tiey must be known by the force of reason alone, 
by virtue of a certain inherent native capacity. Wisdom does not 
have to be implanted in the soul, as one might fancy sight to be 
implanted into eyes that were originally blind; nor is it acquired 
by practice and habituation, as are the other so-called virtues. 
There is in the soul of each man an inherent and imperishable power 
of learning the truth; and to this end it is only necessary that the 
soul be turned from its absorption in sensible things so as to 
attend to the really existent, t.e., to the ideas.” 

In the acquisition of science, no direct assistance is gotten from 
sensation. The content of sensation is so much distraction—a dis- 
traction from which, in this life, one can never hope to be wholly 
freed. The utmost that can be said is that in certain sensuous 
material a stimulus to reason is found; either because this ma- 
terial in some way (by virtue of a resemblance or some established 
association) suggests the thought of the ulterior reality, or be 
cause it presents to reason an apparent contradiction, a spur from 
which one cannot escape except by an effort of active thought. 
The former explanation is given in the Phedo, the latter in the 
Republic.” 


* Hippias Major 287E. ” Ibid. 280B. ; 
" Republic VII 518C-E. " Phedo 72E ff.; Rp. VII 523A-525A. 
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It would lead us too far afield to attempt to discuss the theory of 
recollection. From the Phedo one gets the impression that it was 
a definitely Socratic doctrine, which the old philosopher was in the 
habit of maintaining ; Cebes, at least, puts it so. The argument of 
the Phedo requires, I suppose, that the recollection be understood 
quite literally, as proving the pre-existence of the soul. In dialogues 
which we suppose to be later than the Phedo, the conception of 
pre-existence is given a place only in myths, the formal argument 
for immortality being placed on a very different footing. In the 
Republic we find the conception of logically a priori knowledge dis- 
tinctly present—knowledge which has indeed sensuous experience 
for its point of departure, but which does not at all rest upon 
sensuous evidence. In the The@etetus we learn to conceive of the 
ideas as categories. It is shown that in all judgment, even with 
regard to sensuous material, a non-sensuous element is involved ; 
this includes the conception. of being and not-being, unity and 
plurality, likeness and unlikeness, identity and difference, the odd 
and the even (with a generous et cetera), and finally, the beauti- 
ful and the ugly, and the good and the bad."* This is similar to the 
suggestive lists of ideas given in the Phedo, where the a priori 
character of the conception of equality is singled out for demonstra- 
tion, and we are told that the same considerations apply as well to 
the beautiful, the good, the just and the holy, and in a word to all 
that is regularly characterized as “‘absolute” (6 éo7t).™ 

There is no doubt, then, that in the Phedo this doctrine of the 
@ priori applies to the ideas generally ; and the same appears to be 
true of the Republic and the Theetetus. The latter dialogue con- 
trasts with the ideas the “hardness of the hard” and the “softness 
of the soft”, which are perceived by means of a bodily sense, 
though their existence and nature and the opposition between them 
are grasped by the independent activity of the soul. When a dis- 
tinguished English philosopher, in a chapter of a popular work, 
chose “whiteness” as a typical example of a Platonic idea, the 
selection was not fortunate. Yet in the Phedo the hot and the 
cold pass for ideas—perhaps because they are thought of as es- 
sential qualities of certain natural agencies. We become acquainted 
with whiteness, Russell tells us, by a process of abstraction from 
certain of our sense-data. A leading characteristic of the ideas, ac- 
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cording to the Phedo, is that we can not become acquainted with 
them by means of any abstraction from sensuous material ; for, as 
we see in the case of equality, they are never exemplified in such 
material. 

But how strictly is the theory of the a priori taken, and how 
faithfully is it maintained? Elsewhere in the Phedo we find not 
only the just, the beautiful, and the good included, but also size, 
health, strength ;** and it is not easy for us to imagine how health 
and strength, at any rate, should be regarded as not empirically 
learned. But the Phedo immediately declares that to learn to un- 
derstand true essence a man must, as far as possible, exclude the 
senses from any part in his inquiry, and employ pure reason. (The 
term used is @:avota, but the fact has no special significance.) In 
modern times the domain claimed for the a priors has shrunk so 
prodigiously that it is not easy for us to appreciate an early “un- 
spoiled” view of the matter; but we may derive some help from 
observing that Plato regards health and moral virtue as closely 
analogous, so if there is an a priori conception of the latter, there 
might well be of the former also. 

Reference has already been made to the important passage in 
the Parmenides where a possible huge extension of the array of 
ideas is contemplated. Socrates admits that he has not been able 
to decide whether there is an idea of man (and one may imagine 
the case to be the same with other organic species) or of fire*® or 
water (primary natural substances). When the question is raised 
whether the same doubt attaches to worthless sorts of stuff, such 
as hair, mud, or filth, he expresses the belief that these are merely 
“such as they appear to us”, without any underlying ideas: in 
this respect they are, we may say, like hardness and softness and 
other sensible qualities. At the same time he confesses to an occa- 
sional twinge of fear that the distinction thus drawn may not be 
sound ; and Parmenides accuses him of being, like a young man, 
over-deferential to popular sentiment. 

It will be seen that if such an extension as is here indicated were 
accepted, the doctrine of a priori knowledge might easily be modi- 
fied ; not all the ideas, it might be held, can be known a priori, but 


* 65D. 
“In the Timeus this is cited as a typical example, 51B. 
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some only. Such a modification is nowhere explicitly avowed, but 
there are indications in Plato’s later writings of a tendency in that 
direction. Note, for example, even in the Phedrus, the meaning 
assigned to “dialectic”: it is classification along natural lines. 
The Sophist and Statesman illustrate this meaning, and the pro- 
cedure in these dialogues is frankly empirical. It is noteworthy, too, 
that in the Sop/ist no distinction in principle is recognized between 
concepts in general (including “the angles” and “the spherical’) 
and the fundamental categories of logical thought: the latter are 
among those which are admittedly the “greatest”—the most gen- 
eral, I suppose, and so also the most important. All alike are the 
subject-matter of the dialectician. 

Nevertheless, when we look to the 7imeus, the indications are 
that the position of the Phedo is still maintained. If knowledge 
were not distinct from right opinion we should have no reason to 
believe in any reality beyond the phenomena ;** which is as much 
as to say that the distinction between the ideas, which are known 
to reason only, and the sensuously apprehended qualities of things, 
would disappear; straightness would become like hardness and 
softness. And it must be confessed that the a priori is very stretch- 
able. If it can embrace the moral virtues and physical health, 
if it can embrace such things as fire, it would indeed seem 
that only sentimental limits can be set to it. The scheme of the 
Phedo can always be applied: the phenomenal fire and water and 
hair and filth are not the real and eternal fire and water and hair 
and filth. We become acquainted with the former through sense- 
perception, and then, by reason of the resemblance, the non-sensu- 
ous conception of the latter is aroused in us. The only question is 
why hardness and softness should be excluded. 

The relation of the ideas to sensible particulars is at bottom de- 
termined by Greek common sense, as embodied in the familiar 
idioms of the Greek language. On the fundamental points there is 
no disagreement among the various interlocutors. Protagoras the 
sophist has no quarrel with the statement that men are temperate 
and act temperately by reason of temperance ;* and Hippias, like 
the persons of the Phedo,”° grants that it is by virtue of the 


e 265C - 266B. Cf. Sophist 253D. * 51D. 
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beautiful that what is beautiful is beautiful.2* I am no more sure 
than the reader that the Hippias Major is Plato’s work; but if 
it be not, it is none the less good evidence as to what the clever 
and superficial sophist might be expected to concede. Similarly, 
the conception of “participation’’™ is in itself the merest common 
sense, couched in familiar Greek.** Common sense becomes specu- 
lative theory only when it is conjoined to that conception of the 
universal which we lately analysed: the universal solidified into 
a perfect individual—the universal characterized by itself. 

It is this conception that gives point to the claim that the idea 
exists “along side of”** or “apart from’ the phenomenon, by 
itself .*° 

What would a non-sensuous conception of fire amount to? The 
Timeus suggests an answer. But perhaps a more illuminating 
example is the God-made bed of Republic X. Wonder has been 
excited at the capriciousness of Plato in recognizing the idea of 
the manufactured article.”” But that circumstance is of no moment. 
The circle which the geometrician draws is a manufactured ar- 
ticle; and the fact that round things are formed in nature and 
that beds are not does not affect their relation to the ideas which 
they respectively resemble. As a matter of fact a natural agency 
which makes the vault of the heavenly bodies round is conceived 
by Plato to be closely analogous to man. What, then, is the ideal 
bed? It is the bed as it might have been for the clear vision of 
the inventor, before ever a bed was made with hands: the mathe- 
matical, or quasi-mathematical, plan of the bed. The modern en- 
gineer who has a bridge to build builds it first on paper, or rather 
conceives it, with such aid as the diagram gives him, in his mind. 
The bridge which he thus conceives is a thing eternal ; its materials 
are postulates ; its capacities are conclusions. Plato’s theory of the 

* Hipp. Ma. 287C. 

* uetexerv, as in Phedo 100C; wetadapuPavew, Parmenides 131A. 

"The “presence” of, and the “community” in, the idea (eite xagovow 
eite xow_wwvia) are also suggested as appropriate expressions—not as tech- 
nical terms embodying a definite theory. Phedo 100D. 
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eternal city is largely worked out in advance of the question 
whether it is practically possible; and our engineer might even, 
if he pleased, plan a bridge to support incredible loads for which 
no known structural materials would suffice. Even so a bed might 
be designed for a ten-limbed cherub. 

If it be objected that the bed and bridge and city, even as thus 
rationally conceived, are not wholly non-sensuous, and the theory 
of them is not wholly a priori, I will not dispute the point. But 
neither should I care to argue that there is a purely a priori con- 
ception of justice or beauty. My concern is to understand Plato, 
not to defend him. If he is understood, such defense as is neces- 
sary and possible will not be far to seek. 

These expressions occur in intimate connection with others 
that more or less definitely suggest the presence of the idea in 
the phenomenon. There is assuredly no contradiction involved. 
All that the ywptcpo¢ amounts to is a numerical distinction.” But 
this is, in its way, a great deal. The idea which is conceived as num- 
erically distinct from the phenomenon is thereby assimilated to it. 
Beyond, or alongside of, the equals of our sensuous experience, we 
are told, lies the equal as such; but that which can lie beyond, 
or alongside of, the sensible individual is itself an individual. 

This is the feature of the theory of ideas which Aristotle de- 
clares to be original in Plato. The apparent difference between 
imitation and “participation” he regards as a mere matter of 
terms.” How the intelligible individual can be possessed in com- 
mon by the sensible individuals is indeed a grave problem; and, 
as we learn trom the Parmenides, Plato was not less aware of 
its gravity than his successor. The case is closely parallel to that 
of the other alleged relation between the idea and the phenomenon: 
similarity. It is, as Socrates is made to concede, the common quality 
of great things that has led him to the thought of the idea of the 
great. But if this idea in its turn resembles the particular great 
things, why are we not driven to assume the existence of an ul- 
terior great, to which the idea and the particulars alike owe their 
greatness ?°° The fact is, of course, that the universal and the 
particular in nowise resemble each other : the great is not great, and 
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there is no need of a third great, or of an infinite series of greats, 
beyond it. 

(8) A certain distinction appears incidentally in the Phedo, and 
is paraded with an appearance of wilful exaggeration in the Par- 
menides, to which, if such a thing be possible, inadequate attention 
has been given by the commentators; namely, the distinction be- 
tween, say, greatness, as it is in itself (abdt6, or 7d év tH pbcer) 
and greatness as it is in particulars, e.g., in particular men (10 éy 
mptv).** It might be supposed that by the latter is meant a sensible 
“imitation” of the genuine idea, and partaking, as such, in some 
degree of the opposite idea also. But this is exactly what Plato 
in the plainest terms denies. Socrates and Cebes agree that “Not 
only is greatness as such never willing to be both great and small, 
but the greatness in us never admits the small, or is willing to be 
exceeded. One of two things happens: either it takes flight and 
yields the field, when its opposite, the small, advances against it, 
or when smallness has reached the spot it is no more. It is un- 
willing to submit to and receive smallness and thus to be other 
than it was, in the way that I, who have received and submitted 
to smallness, am still the same individual, this same small per- 
son; but the greatness in me, in addition to being great, has not 
endured to be small. In the same way, the small in us is not willing 
ever to become or to be great; so does every other opposite, still 
being what it was, refuse at the same time to become or be its 
opposite, but either departs or perishes in the experience.’”** 

It is obvious that we have here to do with a distinction of aspects, 
not of entities: the idea as a quasi-substance, and the idea as a 
predicate, or attribute. It is the same idea; and Socrates in his 
summary of the position (after the intervention of an unnamed 
objector) does not think it necessary to repeat the distinction : “We 
have agreed, then, to put it simply, that never is an opposite its 
own opposite.” 

We need not stress the fact that the idea as attribute is here 
represented as having things happen to it: it “advances to the 
attack”, and it “yields the field”, or even “perishes”. This is obvi- 
ously something happening to the possessor of the attribute. As 
we shall soon have to note, Plato came to regard it as necessary 


" Phedo, 102D, 103B. * Loc. cit. 
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to suppose that events occur also to the idea as a substance; but 
for the moment this possibility does not concern us. But what, we 
may ask, is the difference between yielding the field and perishing 
—a difference upon which Socrates appears to insist ?** The perish- 
ing no doubt occurs when the particular thing in question loses 
the attribute, so that it no longer deserves to be called by that 
attribute’s name; but what is the yielding? I do not think that 
any definite answer can be given. The real occasion for the ex- 
pression is to be found in the theory which Socrates proceeds to 
expound: the theory of essential contrariety, with its application 
to the immortality of the soul. 

(9) Some things are never found without a certain one of two 
opposite attributes. If any fire ever exists, it is hot fire, not cold; 
if any snow exists, it is cold snow, not hot. (Note in passing that 
heat and cold pass here as perfectly good ideas.) When cold, the 
opposite of heat, attacks fire, the fire must either retire or be 
quenched. Cold fire is, as it were, a contradiction in terms. Similar- 
ly, when heat attacks snow, the snow must retreat or be melted ; 
for there can be no warm snow. Heat is, as we may say, an “essen- 
tial” attribute of fire, and cold of snow. 

A further illustration is given, which is of intense interest in 
relation to Plato’s general logical theory, and especially with re- 
spect to the investigations which appear in the Sophist, and which 
we shall have to examine shortly. Not only things such as fire and 
snow have essential attributes that are opposed to others, but also 
numbers; and in the Phedo*™* numbers pass for typical ideas. 
Three, for example, is always odd, not even, and two is always 
even, not odd. In this sort of case also, if the opposite of the 
essential attribute approaches, that which possesses the attribute 
must retire or perish. Three would obviously endure destruction 
or anything else, rather than become even, while remaining three. 

Socrates now proposes a bold induction, which the interlocutor 
accepts without question. What are those things that have this 
sort of relation to pairs of opposed qualities? They are those things 
which, when they themselves lay hold upon anything, bring to it 
the opposite which they themselves possess. Thus fire makes things 
upon which it seizes hot; and snow makes them cold; and what- 
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soever three seizes upon must necessarily be not only three, but 
also odd.** It is this induction that immediately after is made to 
justify the inference that the soul is essentially alive, and cannot 
become dead, since it gives life to the body when it enters it. It 
also provides us with the theory of natural agencies, which was 
greatly needed by way of supplement to the theory of ideas, or 
even an integral part of it—an important piece of speculation, 
which, according to the fiction of the Phedo, Socrates for the 
first time communicated to his intimate associates on the day of 
his death. 

The ideas are, in a sense, causes, but they are not agencies. They 
are not, in Aristotle’s phrase, efficient causes. When Socrates is 
laying down his principle that what makes a thing beautiful is the 
presence of, or communion in, the beautiful, he is careful to add 
“however it has been brought about, for as yet I hazard nothing 
as to that” (éxq xat 6xm¢ xpocyevouevy,). The efficient causes which 
Plato recognizes, in this dialogue as elsewhere, are of two kinds, 
material causes and souls, the latter being immeasurably the more 
important. Material causes are mere links in the chain of causa- 
tion, and they explain nothing of the purposiveness in things— 
why, for example, Socrates is sitting where he is, instead of having 
made off to foreign parts. Souls, on the other hand, have a con- 
tinual impulse toward the good; and as the doctrine develops 
itself, it is to souls that all the order and harmony in the world is 
ascribed. Anaxagoras, in explaining the order as the work of 
mind, had an inspiration to which his further speculation was not 
equal; it should have carried with it a thoroughgoing teleological 
treatment of natural phenomena—such a treatment as one finds 
in the Timeus. 

It is noteworthy that the account of efficient causes in the 
Phedo applies both to material causes and to souls. It bears a 
resemblance to a certain feature of Aristotle’s theory of efficient 
causes; for according to Aristotle the cause must itself already 
possess in some way the form that under its influence is to be 


* This last, if we take it seriously, is an error closely analogous to the 
error in supposing that justice is just. It is very far from being true that 
everything that is three is odd. Only a number can be odd. The Graces are 
three, the persons of the Trinity are three, but they are not odd. Plato 
confuses the properties of the number three (among which is oddness) 
with the implications of being three in number. 
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imparted to something else: it must either exemplify this form 
in the maturity of its own perfection, or it must possess it as a 
conceived purpose. How much connection there is between Plato 
and Aristotle here, it would be hard to say. What is most dis- 
tinctive in the discussion in the Phedo is the part played by the 
Heraclitean law of the alternation of opposites. This law has no 
such place in Aristotle’s thought ; but neither has it in the specula- 
tion of the Timeus, which in this respect, therefore, stands closer 
to Aristotle. 

(10) The Sophist is often spoken of as if it contained a definite 
repudiation of the theory of ideas. That is not true. In this dialogue 
Plato shows little interest in the relations between universals and 
particular things, and a great deal in the relations among the uni- 
versals themselves ; but this in itself implies no change of doctrine. 
The “friends of the ideas” are severely criticized, but only for one 
thing : in insisting on the eternal being of the idea, they lose sight 
of the being of the soul, a being which involves life and change and 
activity. 

That there is here a modification of the position taken in the 
Phedo may be acknowledged. In the Phedo the status of the soul 
is that of something lying between the ideas on the one hand and 
sensible phenomena on the other, though much more closely re- 
sembling the former.** It is imperceptible by the senses, for one 
thing, and like the ideas must be apprehended by the soul’s own 
independent activity. Furthermore, while under the influence of 
the body the soul is subject to all sorts of variable sensations and 
emotions. But in relation to the ideas it is capable of knowledge; 
and in knowledge there is something of the abiding, or rather 
eternal, character of the ideas themselves. Situated as it is between 
the two realms, the soul is debased in proportion as it inclines 
toward the sensuous, and purified and elevated as it fixes its 
attention upon the intelligible. 

In the Sophist there is nothing to contradict this account, but 
there is a difference that one cannot help feeling. If one puts to the 
Phedo the flat question whether the soul has true being or not, 
either answer can be tortured out of the text. The truth seems 
rather to be that the question is not anticipated. In the Sophist 
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there is no logical discussion of the question, but it is agreed thata 
negative answer would be hard to accept. “Shall we be lightly 
persuaded that in truth motion and life and soul and thought do not 
appertain to absolute being—that it neither lives nor thinks, but 
august and holy, devoid of intelligence, is fixed immovably ?’** The 
soul, instead of occupying a position in the second rank, has moved 
up higher: the ideas, apart from it, have an empty dignity. Or, to 
look at the matter from another point of view, to be a “friend of 
the ideas” is in effect to be an atheist; for in so far as Plato ever 
gives us a glimpse of his theology, it is as a soul that God is con- 
ceived. Now the author of the Phedo is far from being an 
atheist ; but the author of the Sophist is on the way to become a 
neo-Platonist. 

Nevertheless, if the ideas as such are not now of the supreme 
reality, they are in other respects all that they have been. They 
even exhibit in an exaggerated form the logical confusion which 
we earlier saw to be essential to them. Plato undertakes, in the 
case of certain of the most important ideas, to examine how far 
they are mutually compatible—how far, for example, motion and 
rest combine with being, and with each other.** This means two 
things: (1) how far are these ideas predictable of one another, and 
(2) how far can they be predicates of a common subject? Being 
can mingle with both the others, for they both are—as we have 
seen to be the case with the ideas generally**—while motion and 
rest are incompatible with each other, since motion cannot be at 
rest, nor rest in motion.*° Of course, motion, as an idea, we should 
expect to be unmoved. But motion is motion, and what should 
move, if motion does not? It is an amazing thing that in our time, 
after the extraordinary amount of attention that has been given 
to logical analysis, these pages should more than ever be regarded 
as an example of profound insight. 

(11) There are certain features of the theory of ideas with 
regard to which Plato never gives any clear explanation, but only 
more or less cryptic pronouncements, the sense of which must be 
doubtfully reconstructed by means of a patient comparison of 


* 248-240. *251D ff. 
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passages. Chief among these is a statement of the Republic® that 
the good is not only the supreme object of knowledge and ultimate 
aim of human endeavor—familiar Socratic teachings—but the 
cause of the being and intelligibility of a whole world of ideas. It 
is a pity that the scepticism of Glaucon and Adimantus could not 
have been allowed more scope at this point. 

The first inquiry might well have been as to the meaning of 
“cause”, or “ground”,** in this connection. The Phedo affords us 
a suggestion. We have seen that the relation of oddness to three 
and that into which three enters, is parallel to the relation of life 
to the soul and the animate body. As the soul is an agency, it would 
seem almost that three must be also. This is an instance of the 
familiar rationalistic assimilation of the causal to the logical order. 
In interpreting the Republic we may look, therefore, in the first 
instance, for a logical relation between the good and the ideas 
generally. 

It occurs to us at once that the ideas have the character of norms; 
the individual thing is good in so far as it approaches the idea. 
The good bed is the typical bed ; the good man is the typical man. 
Hence the ideas in general are themselves good. (There is the 
usual difficulty here with the negatives, such as ugliness and in- 
justice, and just how Plato disposed of it we do not know.) They 
are not, indeed, good as the good itself is good, but participate in 
goodness in a lower degree. Thus there is, from Plato’s point of 
view, a general logical subordination of the ideas to the supreme 
idea, the good. 

In this connection let us recall the familiar Platonic theory, 
which is found from the Gorgias to the Philebus, that goodness is 
in all things characterized by limitation, balance, harmony. The 
body of the well-trained athlete, the soul of the virtuous man, the 
constitution of the well-ordered state, all illustrate this. But this 
limitation is just what the indwelling of the ideas imposes. To be 
circular is to submit to certain requirements; it is to satisfy a 
definition ; it is to exhibit in every part a correlation with what 
obtains in every other part; it is, in so far, to be a good circle. 

To understand the ideas in the light of the good is, then, if we 
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are not misled, to subordinate them logically to it; just as it is in 
some degree to understand the number three to subordinate it 
logically to the odd. The difficulties that attach to such a conception 
are well known to us. We have seen them, for example, in the 
shifts and turns of negative theology. It would be pleasant to cross- 
examine Plato along these lines, but we shall, at best, have to wait 
for an opportunity of doing so. One difficulty we must, however, 
mention. If the ideas are all subordinated to the good, so also, it 
would seem, they are to being and to unity; for each of the ideas 
is, and is one. Why then are not being and unity equally supreme? 
Well, it is worth noting that Plato in the Republic**® expressly 
declares that the good is above existence, surpassing it in seniority 
and in power. To adopt a term which has recently been gaining 
currency, Plato’s standpoint is axiological. So far as the one is 
concerned, there is room for the suspicion that, in mystic fashion 
—or shall we say Megarian—he identified it with the good. We 
shall return to this point shortly. 

How the good makes the other ideas intelligible is, then, not 
hard to see. It is in principle, a matter of logical subsumption. In 
the case of the material world also, explanation in terms of the 
good is ultimate, as the Phedo and the Timeus alike maintain. 
This is the best of possible worlds, and all particular and partial 
arrangements in it are contributory to that total effect. What it is 
to be a man, for example, owes its significance to the more compre- 
hensive idea, what it is to be good ; and all the theory of the primary 
forms of matter and their mutual relations, while it is in itself 
mathematical, that is to say ideal, is subordinate to the theory of 
what is in another sense ideal, the ultimate and supreme value. 

But how does the good impart to the other ideas their being, or 
essence ?—for the term odcia, as Plato uses it, is suggestive of the 
use of “to be” not simply as affirming existence, but as the logical 
copula, and signifies not so much that something is, but that it is 
just what it is. For justice, or holiness, the circle or the square, to 
be, is for it to have the definite content which is expressed in its 
definition. Plato’s doctrine is then, for example, that the distinction 
between a perfect square and a more or less close approximation 
to a square is at bottom a distinction of value, and that if you do 
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not understand why it is good that there should be squares in the 
world, and have no appreciation of the singular beauty of the 
geometrical figure itself** you do not with perfect clearness know 
what a square is. The epistemological and metaphysical sides of 
the theory hang together. 

The discussion of symmetry and harmony in the Gorgias, de- 
veloped and expanded as it is in Philebus, and thus presumably 
representing the spirit of Plato’s teaching throughout almost the 
whole of his career, must be our guide in attempting to frame a 
more precise conception of these matters. The trouble is that the 
Philebus, like Heraclitus’ oracle, “neither reveals nor conceals, but 
indicates” ; and we have no such knowledge of the whole intellec- 
tual background as would enable us to profit adequately by the 
indication. 

According to the Philebus, health, harmony, the seasons, and 
all the beauties of nature—comeliness, and strength of body and 
the many fair virtues of the soul—are due in each case to a com- 
bination, or mixture, of an indefinite factor and a limitation.** The 
indefinite factor may be anything that is susceptible of differences 
in degree**—such as hotter and colder, drier and wetter, more and 
less (in amount), quicker and slower, greater and smaller, higher 
and lower (in pitch )—that is to say, a stretch of possible variations 
in two directions. The second factor belongs to a class which Plato 
does not care to define formally, except to say that it does not admit 
of differences of degree ;** such as the equal, the double, and all 
numerical and metrical ratios. The excellent and normal is then 
due to the imposition of such a limitation upon the variable; the 
formative, or creative, agency in the cosmos, as in ourselves, being 
something of mind or soul.** This implies that every idea, as a 
natural norm, is analysable into two such elements: the indefinite, 
which provides the potentiality of limitation, and the fixed propor- 
tion which is imposed upon it. (This statement holds whether the 
“third class” of which Socrates speaks consists of the multitude of 
ideas or of the ordered phenomena of nature. Socrates is more 
playful than explicit in his remarks and we are as uncertain as 
Protarchus just what he wishes to denote.) 

mo 2 Philebus 52A. “ 25E - 26D. 


 HaAAGY te xai Artov 24A - 25D. * Loc. cit. 
28D - 30D. (Is diaxvPeevav in 28D an allusion to Heraclitus, Frag. 41?) 
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But what is it in any complex that makes it good or bad ** As 
we have already seen, it is measure and proportion, or the absence 
thereof. The theory which has just been stated might therefore, 
without substantial modification, be expressed in different terms: 
each idea is a resultant of two factors: a variable and the good. 
What distinguishes the chosen value of the variable—that is to 
say, the value which belongs to the idea—is that it is the best. Or, 
rather, since in a complex norm, such as physical or normal health, 
many such determinations are involved, what we have is a system 
of values, from which the empirical individuals at every point 
diverge, but which represents their absolute perfection. 

It is easy to see how a critic, bent upon separating himself from 
the eccentricities of the Platonic philosophy, might find himself 
justified in saying that the elements of the ideas are the “great- 
and-small”, or “indeterminate dyad”, and the “one”. The great- 
and-small is obviously the same as the more-or-less of the Philebus; 
the one may be surmised to be identical with the good. Aristotle’s 
criticism is obviously malicious. He writes as if the elements of the 
idea were related to it as part to whole. But malicious and unfair 
as the language might be, Plato had himself given an excuse for 
them which could not be wholly disallowed. He had, as we have 
seen, beyond all doubt, made of the realm of ideas a second world 
of quasi-individuals. Just, then, as “participation” might be treated 
as analogous to a physical division, so might the analysis of the 
ideas themselves. The Platonists had no entirely effective reply at 
their disposal. 

There are some other interesting aspects of the theory of the 
Philebus, of which I shall barely mention one; for there is little 
definitely to go upon. If each idea, with the exception of the supreme 
one, involves a factor of “more-or-less”, not only the perception of 
this factor—and so the apprehension of the idea itself—would 
appear to be empirically conditioned ; but the peculiar content of 
the idea, which distinguishes it from all others, would seem to be 
strictly relative to this actual cosmos. The ideas in general are not 
forms that are independent of matter. In spite of their eternal 
changelessness, in spite of our a priori cognition of them, they owe 
their very being—their logical distinctiveness—to the fact that 
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there is a world for them to characterize. Whether one who per- 
sistently followed out the line of thought here indicated would 
not issue in a thoroughgoing naturalism, recognizing that the good 
too is nothing except as it is the good of something, we need not 
consider. But the Plato of the Philebus seems, at least, to have had 
no small amount of Aristotelianism in his constitution. 

There remains that most fascinating and perplexing of all ques- 
tions of Platonic exegesis: the relation of the good to God. It is 
easy to argue that they are identical, since each is the supreme 
object of worship, and the supreme power in the world. It is easy 
to argue that they cannot be identical, since the idea is a universal, 
and God, like th. human soul, is a concrete individual. But neither 
argument is wholly sound. It is because God is good that He is to 
be worshipped, but that does not necessarily make him identical 
with “abstract” goodness ; and the power of the idea is to be under- 
stood as that of a reason, not that of an agent, whereas God is 
certainly an agent. On the other hand, the idea is more than a uni- 
versal, and God is at any rate a very exceptional individual. It is 
not as if the idea merely characterized itself; as if, for example, 
justice were just, and holiness were holy, and nothing more. Holi- 
ness is just—which is natural enough on Platonic principles, if holi- 
ness is logically included in justice—and likewise justice is holy. 
The idea, like the empirical individual, has a many-sided character. 
There is nothing that definitely prevents us from thinking of the 
good of Plato as a divine spirit—that is to say, no contradiction 
beyond that which is immanent in the fundamental conceptions of 
the system. And there is nothing, so far as I am aware, that justifies 
us in boldly asserting that the good of Plato was his God. 

It is, I fear, an impassable obstacle which confronts us. Only 
surmises are possible ; and surmises which involve the imputation 
of a logical contradiction, and which have no clear historical basis, 
may lead us anywhere we please. Plato remains, if not a sceptic, at 
any rate a mystic, in his religious views. Divine philosophy, if not 
impossible to attain, is for him incommunicable by any formal 
exposition. 

We may repeat to our hearts’ content the lessons of the Laws 
and of the myths in Phedrus and Timeus. God is a spirit, in his 
own nature unsearchable, but manifesting himself in the beauty and 
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order of the world. All the intricate structure and all continued 
rhythmical movements of the heavenly bodies ; all the uniformities 
of inorganic and organic phenomena on the earth, are ultimately 
due to him. Our souls, which animate our bodies and in each 
free volition exercise a creative power, are like God, and flow from 
him. But this leaves the fundamental questions unanswered. The 
human soul itself is in its deeper essence unknown, even as God 
is unknown—to be treated if at all in myth. That the soul and God 
have real existence is manifest. 

We must, I think, take Plato at his word. We cannot hope to 
understand what he has not so much as tried to express. Or if, 
rather by imagination than by definite reasoning, we try to conceive 
what Plato’s conception may have been, we have no better guide 
than the history of his school. The nineteenth century came to re- 
gard the neo-Platonists as little more than perverters of a great 
tradition. My own feeling is that there was a great deal of the neo- 


Platonist in Plato. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNAT 
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ROYCE’S PHILOSOPHIC METHOD 


OYCE’s lifelong struggle to overcome the objections of his 
critics, particularly those of the realistic and pragmatist 
schools, is apparent in all his writings. His profound conviction of 
the truth of his most cherished beliefs led him to develop a phi- 
losophic method which would refute all opposition to his doctrines, 
thereby erecting his own Weltanschauung into the necessary Truth. 
Illustrations of this method can be found throughout his works, 
but it was only toward the end of his life that he came to recog- 
nize its supreme importance, its clearest exposition in his published 
writings being in “The Principles of Logic” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences.’ In his unpublished lectures of 1915- 
16 delivered at Harvard he baptised it “the reflective method” and 
called it “the fundamental method of philosophy”.? 


, 


The purpose of this paper is threefold: (1) to present an exposi- 
tion of the nature of Royce’s philosophic method, and (2) to 
interpret his applications of this method in his philosophical works, 
(3) thereby elucidating the meaning of logical necessity. 

The initiation of a-priorism (by which I mean the attempt to 
prove that some material propositions are necessarily true) into 
modern philosophy is often attributed to Descartes, who tried to 
deduce the existence of the external world from indubitable pre- 
mises. But throughout the history of philosophy there are examples 
of attempted ‘proofs’ that God exists, that the soul is immortal, or 
that motion is impossible, from the logic of the situation alone. But 
if logic alone must give the warrant for the truth of these proposi- 
tions, they must be deduced from necessary propositions. But nec- 
essary propositions will imply only necessary propositions, 1.¢., 
purely formal premises will have no material consequences. What 
generally happens in the case of such ‘proofs’ is that ‘God’, ‘motion’, 
‘soul’, are defined in such a way that the propositions under con- 
sideration are themselves definitive. Thus the ‘proof’ is effected 
by the implicit introduction of a metaphysical or epistemological 
postulate (in the guise of a definition) which implies the conclu- 


sion, but which itself has no logical warrant. Its truth is demanded 
*Encycl. Phil. Sciences, Macmillan, 1913. 
_ * These lectures, made available by the efforts of Professor W. E. Hock- 


ing and the codperation of some former students of Royce, are in the 
Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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for extra-logical reasons such as self-evidence or intuition. But 
since intuitions vary with different individuals, the attempt to 
attain something which is logically binding fails. One whose intui- 
tion attests to the truth of the definition will usually attest to the 
truth of the proposition to be proved, while for one to whom the 
conclusion was not self-evident, the postulate will not be evident 
either. 

However, it is of no small importance for the understanding of a 
man’s thought to discover the implicit premises from which he 
reasons, since these are the dyes that will tinge all his philosophical 
garments. Although the discovery of concealed primitive proposi- 
tions cannot be accomplished with logical perfection, since the 
hypothesis whence a particular proposition or set of propositions 
is deduced is not uniquely determinable from these propositions, 
yet, by the aid of external evidence, we can generally reconstruct 
with fair accuracy the logical and psychological foundations of a 
system of thought. 


I. THE REFLECTIVE METHOD 
In conscious opposition to the pragmatists Royce maintains that: 


There are some truths that are known to us not by virtue of special 
successes which this or that hypothesis obtains in particular instances, 
but by virtue of the fact that there are certain modes of activity, certain 
laws of the rational will, which we reinstate and verify, through the 
very act of attempting to presuppose that these modes of activity do 
not exist, or that these laws are not valid. Thus, whoever says that 
there are no classes whatever in his world, inevitably classifies. Whoever 
asserts that for him there are no real relations, and that, in particular 
the logical relation beween affirmation and denial does not exist, so 
that for him yes means the same as no,—on the one hand himself 
asserts and denies, and so makes a difference between yes and no; 
and, on the other hand, asserts the existence of a relational sameness 
even in denying the difference between yes and no. 

In brief, whatever actions are such, whatever types of action are such, 
whatever results of activity, whatever conceptual constructions are 
such, that the very act of getting rid of them, or thinking them away, 
logically implies their presence, are known to us indeed both empirically 
and pragmatically (since we note their presence and learn of them 
through action); but they are also absolute. And any account which 
succeeds in telling what they are has absolute truth. Such truth is a 
“construction” or “creation”, for activity determines its nature. It és 
“found”, for we observe it when we act. 


*Encycl. Phil. Sciences 121-122. 
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This position Royce called Absolute Pragmatism. The method 
described here of proving propositions is later called the reflective 
method ;* this method consists in the assertion of the following 
proposition : “A judgment (or proposition) which is such that it is 
implied by its own denial (or contradictory) is necessarily true”.° 
Stated in symbolic form: 


(p) (-P >?) >? 
where ‘(~)’ means ‘for all judgments (or propositions)’, where 
the ‘dash’ stands for ‘not’, and the ‘arrow’ for ‘implies’. By substi- 
tution we obtain an alternative form of the reflective method 
which Royce is also fond of using, viz.: “A judgment (or proposi- 
tion) which is such that it implies its denial (or contradictory) is 
necessarily false.” That is 


(p) (hb >-~) > -> 


2. THE REFLECTIVE METHOD AS A TEST FOR THE CONSISTENCY 
OF A SET OF POSTULATES 


In his paper on “The relation of the principles of logic to the 
foundations of geometry”’’,® Royce “proves” the consistency of 
the postulates of system = by the conventional method of supplying 
an interpretation that satisfies all the postulates.’ The system & is 
an abstract system whose elements are defined by postulation. In 
the article in the Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences, written 
eight years later, he is especially interested in a particular inter- 
pretation of this system, which considers the elements of the system 
as modes of action capable of being performed by a rational being. 
He pretends to prove the consistency of this system by the reflec- 
tive method. He is very far from clear as to how this is done,* but 
I think I can reconstruct his meaning. Suppose some rational per- 
son should deny the existence of the system of “possible modes of 
action that are open to any rational being who can act at all, and 
who can also reflect upon his own modes of possible action”. This 

*Cf. unpublished lectures of 1015, p. 144. 

*The “reflective method” is, thus, Royce’s name for the reductio ad ab- 
surdum or the so-called indirect method of proof. 

*Trans. American Math. Soc. VI (1905) 353-415. For a synopsis of this 


very interesting paper cf. Encycl. Phil. Sciences 129-135. 
"Ibid. 382. * Op. cit., 129-135. 
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denial would itself be a mode of action of a rational being and as 
such capable of being reflected upon. The reflection upon this 
mode of action is itself a mode of action, which again may be the 
object of a rational being’s reflection. Thus, the very act which 
denied the existence of the system of possible modes of action 
itself presupposed the existence of that system.® 
Does this constitute a proof of the consistency of system & by 
the reflective method? There is this difficulty: is the act which 
denies the existence of all possible modes of action itself a member 
of this class of acts whose existence it denies? If it is not, then 
the system of acts to which it gives rise will not be the system of 
acts that Royce is trying to prove consistent. But if it is itself a 
member of all acts capable of being performed by a rational being, 
then there arises just such a contradiction as that for whose 
solution the theory of types* was invented. For the set of modes 
of action cannot be consistent if it contains as one of its members 
the act which denies that it is a consistent set. I hasten to add that 
Royce was not unaware of this difficulty.” 
And he does mention another way of showing that the system 
of “modes of action” is consistent. He says that 
it is perfectly possible to define a certain set, or “logical universe” 
of modes of action such that all the members of this set are “possible 
modes of action”, in case there is some rational being who is capable 
of performing some one single possible act, and is also capable of 
noting, observing, recording, in some determinate way every mode of 
action of which he is actually capable, and which is a mode of action 
whose possibility is required (that is, is made logically a necessary 
entity) by the single mode of action in terms of which this system of 
modes of action is defined. Such a special system of possible modes of 
action may be determined, in a precise way, by naming some one mode 
of action, which the rational being in question is supposed to be capable 
of conceiving, and of noting or recording in some reflective way any 
mode of action once viewed as possible. 
Here Royce tells us that any mode of action that is capable of being 
reflected upon, and thus of giving rise to a set of acts, will provide 
an interpretation which will satisfy the postulates of system &. This 
is the usual method of showing consistency. The act which denies 
the consistency of the set of postulates is not privileged to test 
consistency. But, being an act that is capable of being reflected 


* Cf. especially p. 133. 
"Cf. Principta Mathematica, Introduction, Ch. ii. 
"Vide p. 132. 
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upon, it also may be used to provide a suitable interpretation of the 
postulates, providing we recognize that it is not itself a member 
of the class of acts whose consistency it denies. We must limit the 
range of “all possible acts capable of being performed by a rational 
being” to such acts of the first order, second order, etc. Thus it is 
by the reflective method not qua reflective method but gua provid- 
ing a satisfactory interpretation of the postulates of system & that 
the consistency of that system is “proved”. Any act which could 
give rise to a set of acts which would be a suitable interpretation 
would likewise constitute such an exemplification of the system &.** 


3. THE REFLECTIVE METHOD AS A PROOF OF IDEALISM 


In Royce’s application of the reflective method to the proof of 
such characteristic doctrines as the existence of a whole of truth, 
and an absolute experience, he will urge that certain propositions 
are undeniable without contradiction, and hence absolutely certain. 
He was anxious to base his idealism on something more solid and 
permanent than the feeling of the organic solidarity of the universe. 
It was his desire to show that this feeling, and only this feeling, is 
rationally justifiable that prompted him to seek for a method that 
would prove his position. 

A. The Whole Of Truth 
In the unpublished lectures of 1915** Royce says 


If the belief of an idealist is rejected as a false interpretation, it is 
rejected on idealistic grounds. Just as ‘this is the last prime number’ 
is a statement which can be shown to be false of its very nature, so 
with the refutation of idealism. 


The proposition ‘this is the last prime number’ is shown to be con- 
tradictory because from the meaning of ‘prime number’, which is 


*In order for one act to give rise to a system of acts, there is required 
a principle which Royce enunciates as follows: “If there exist two distinct 
modes of action p and r, such that (p <r), then there always exists a mode 
of action g such that (p < q) - (q <r), while p and q are distinct modes of 
action and q and r are equally distinct.” This principle could be otherwise 
stated thus: “for any rational being who is able to reflect upon and to 
record his own modes of action, which are such that one of them implies the 
other, there always exists at least one determinate mode of action which is im- 
plied by the first of these modes of action and which implies the second, and 
which is yet distinct from both of them.” In the unpublished lectures, this is 
called the principle of “the fecundity of the Will”. But this principle is not 
only required in order to generate a system of modes of action from a single 

ven action, but must itself be satisfied by the system of modes of action. 

he Royce’s argument here is tied up in a hopeless mess. 
. 144. 
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clear and precise, it follows necessarily that there is no last prime 
number.** Now according to Royce’s theory, the interpretation of 
a judgment involves an appeal to a community and finally to a 
being who knows all the intentions and purposes of the maker of 
the judgment at the time. And if the truth of one’s judgment that 
the belief of an idealist is false needs to be tested by the above 
method, the rejection of idealism is made on idealistic grounds. But 
in rejecting the idealistic position I am also rejecting its theory of 
truth. Hence, my rejection of idealism cannot be shown to be 
necessarily false, from the meaning of ‘truth’, since it is precisely 
this meaning that is put in question by such a rejection. Every 
theory of truth presupposes that it is itself true.** Consequently, 
one who denies a theory of truth would obviously test the truth 
of his denial by another theory. To argue that this denial, in order 
to be true, must assume the theory of truth which it denies, is a 
patent petitio principu. I quote from The Philosophy of Loyalty (p. 
345): 
But if one insists, how do you know all this? 


I reply: I know simply that to try to deny the reality of this whole 
of truth is simply to reaffirm it... . But to deny that there is truth, 
or that there is a real world, is simply to say that the whole truth is 
that there is no whole truth, and that the real fact is that there is no 
fact real at all. Such assertions are plain self-contradictions. 


From this quotation we learn that Royce’s conception of ‘truth’ 
is such that there can be no particular truth without a whole of 
truth. It is because this was so self-evident to him that he regarded 
a denial of it as self-contradictory. But just as his statement gives 
his analysis of a concept, my denial of his statement will entail a 
different analysis of the same concept. Now whichever analysis is 
accepted as true, the other will be self-contradictory ; that is to say, 
neither analysis is self-contradictory in itself, but only relative to 

“Let us assume that / is the greatest prime. Then let m be the product 
of all the primes less than or equal to p; that is, let m —=2-3°5°7.....- p. 
But then m-+1 is not divisible by any of these primes, and hence must have a 


prime factor greater than p. This contradicts the hypothesis, which conse- 
quently must be false. Cf. Euclid, Elementa 1X 20; Opera (ed. Heiberg) Il 
(1884) 388-391. ee 

* Russell would hold that, due to the systematic ambiguity of the word 
‘truth’, the theory would have a higher degree of truth than the propositions 
falling under it, but it would nevertheless be the case that this higher truth 
would be taken for granted by the theory. 
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the assumed truth of the other. But as it is this truth itself which 
is at issue, when Royce accuses his opponents of self-contradiction, 
he is assuming the truth which he wants to prove. His statement is 
valuable as indicating the meaning he attaches to certain concepts 
and in elaborating his own beliefs. These beliefs may seem “‘neces- 
sary” for him, since their necessity is relative to premises which he 
accepts, but since these premises are alternative statements of these 
very beliefs, such necessity must not be confounded with necessity 
in any absolute sense. We must not be thrown off our balance by 
such words as “self-contradictory”. To make my point clear: let ‘?’ 
stand for ‘a true proposition’ and ‘T’ for ‘the whole of truth’; 


then Royce maintains: 


which may be read, ‘If there is any true proposition, then there is a 
whole of truth’. His adversary could maintain: 


re (t) —(t- T) 


which may be read, ‘In no case where there is a true proposition, 
isa whole of truth implied’. And, of course, both of these proposi- 
tions might be false and the truth could be: 


(3t)t-T 


or, ‘In some cases of particular truths, a whole of truth is implied’. 
Since any proposition is necessary relative to its own truth, it is 
logically necessary for Royce’s adversary to grant that ‘if (A) is 
true, then (A) is true’. But he is under no logical constraint to 
grant that ‘(A) is true’. And Royce’s statement that (B) is self- 
contradictory since (A) is true, is answered by the assertion that 
(A) is self-contradictory since (B) is true. And it cannot be decided 
on logical grounds which of the propositions (A), (B), or (C), 
is true. 

Thus the reflective method is impotent to demonstrate the logical 
necessity of a proposition like ‘there is a whole of truth’; and the 
denial of such a proposition is self-contradictory only as relative 
to an implicitly imported assumption, as (A). And every time 
Royce urges that our denial of some proposition is self-contradic- 
tory, his contention will be significant to us, not as indicating the 
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logical incontrovertibility of that proposition, but as disclosing 
some postulate of his system, which he accepts as true, sometimes 
for psychological and sometimes for metaphysical reasons, but not 
because of its logical necessity. With this in mind, let us consider 
his ‘proof’ of the existence of an absolute experience. 
B. The Absolute Experience 

I shall quote at length from The Conception of God, VII. 


To the foregoing question, my answer is this: Any finite experience 
either regards itself as suggesting some sort of truth, or it does not so 
regard itself. If it does not regard itself as suggesting truth, it con- 
cerns us not here. Enough, one who thinks, who aims at truth, who i 
means to know anything, is regarding his experience as suggesting ' 
truth. Now, to regard our experience as suggesting truth is, as we have 
seen, to mean that our experience indicates what a higher or inclusive, 
i.€., @ more organized, experience would find presented thus or thus 
to itself. It is this meaning, this intent, this aim, this will to find in 
the moment the indication of what a higher experience directly grasps 
—it is this that embodies for us the fact of which our hypothetical 
proposition aforesaid is the expression. But you may here say; ‘This 
aim, this will, is all. As a fact, you and I aim at the absolute experience; 
that is what we mean by wanting to know absolute truth; but the 
absolute experience’, so you may insist, ‘is just a mere ideal. There 
need be no such experience as a concrete actuality. The aim, the intent 
is the known fact. The rest is silence,—perhaps error. Perhaps there 
is no absolute truth, no ideally united and unfragmentary experience.’ 

But hereupon one turns upon you with the inevitable dialectic of our 
problem itself. Grant hypothetically if you choose, for a moment, that 
there is no universal experience as a concrete fact, but only the hope 
of it, the definition of it, the will to win it, the groaning and travail of 
the whole of finite experience in search of it, in the error of believing 
that it is. Well what will that mean? This ultimate limitation, this 
finally imprisoned finitude, this absolute fragmentariness and error, of 
the actual experience that aims at the absolute experience when there 
is no absolute experience at which to aim,—this absolute finiteness and 
erroneousness of the real experience I say, will itself be a fact, a truth, 
a reality, and as such just the absolute truth. But this supposed ultimate 
truth will exist for whose experience? For the finite experience? No, 
for although our finite experience knows itself to be limited, still, 
just in so far as it is finite, it cannot know that there is no unity beyond 
its fragmentariness. . . . But, as we saw before, to assert any absolute 
reality as real is simply to assert an experience—and, in fact, just in so 
far as the reality is absolute, an absolute experience—for which this 
reality exists. To assert a truth as more than possible is to assert the 
concrete reality of an experience that knows this truth. Hence,—and 
here indeed is the conclusion of the whole matter,—the very effort 
hypothetically to assert that the whole world of experience is a world 
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of fragmentary and finite experience is an effort involving contradic- 

tion. Experience must constitute in its entirety, one self-determined 

and consequently absolute and organized whole. 

The postulates in this discussion are: (a) There is no truth, no 
reality, without a knowledge at least commensurate with it, and (6) 
knowledge is experience. And Royce’s argument has the following 
form: if (a) and (0b) are true, then to deny that there is an absolute 
experience is to contradict yourself. Or, letting the proposition that 
‘there is an absolute experience’ be called ‘(c)’, Royce asserts: 


(a). (b) > (c) 


As thus stated, his argument is inexpugnable. Jf we accept (a) and 
(b), it is self-contradictory not to accept (c). But when Royce 
tells us that our denial of (c) is self-contradictory, he seems to 
forget the relative nature of this contradiction. /f truth, reality, 
and experience are defined as he defines them, then (c) is a defini- 
tive proposition ; if there is no fact without a knowledge of it, 1f 
this knowledge is an experience, if there is no experience except 
within a greater experience, then the denial of (c) is at the same 
time the postulation of a truth, which because of the hypothesized 
character of truth, implies the truth of (c). But we are not con- 
tradicting ourselves in denying (c) ; we are contradicting the pos- 
tulates, (a) and (6), which imply (c). And since (a) and (b) 
are not formal propositions there is no logical necessity to accept 
them. Perhaps Royce would say that (@) and (b) are necessary be- 
cause they are analyses of the meanings of truth and experience. 
But then we come to the fundamental question: is there a meaning 
of truth or a meaning of experience, as there is a meaning of prime 
number ? 

We must realize, first of all, that when we speak of the mean- 
ing of a word like ‘truth’, or ‘experience’, we do not mean the 
same thing by ‘meaning’ as we do when we speak of the meaning 
of, say, ‘prime number’. For not only do we know denotatively what 
prime numbers are, but we know, connotatively, that whatever 
number has no factors besides itself and unity is a prime number. 
That is, we can recognize prime numbers, but we also know the 
sufficient (which are in this case the necessary) conditions of a 
prime number. But concerning truth, although we may be able, in 
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particular instances, to identify truths, we do not make this identifi- 
cation in virtue of knowing the sufficient conditions of ‘truth’, i.e. 
in virtue of knowing the meaning of ‘truth’. Our knowledge of 
truth is, then, connotatively deficient. Further, we may consider 
truth as a substance, a quality, or a relation. In each case, ‘truth’ 
will refer to a certain class of objects. But so long as there is no 
general agreement which class it does refer to, the definition of 
‘truth’ can have no a posteriori vindication. But a priori any con- 
sistent definition is as good as any other. And two self-consistent 
definitions may be inconsistent with each other. This inconsistency 
does not impugn either definition. If someone should say, “by 
‘prime number’ I mean any number not divisible by two”, we could 
not rightly accuse him of self-contradiction, merely because he 
contradicts our definitions. He has not said enough to contradict 
himself. So it is with the man who asserts the existence of finite 
experiences and denies the existence of an absolute experience. It is 
only by imputing to his words meanings which he explicitly dis- 
avows that we can produce a contradiction in his thought. But if 
we should agree that truth is a quality of propositions or judg- 
ments, we could not without ambiguity speak of the whole of 
truth. Like speaking of a whole of goodness, beauty, or redness, 
this would be an emotional hypostatization. Royce fails to dis- 
tinguish between the whole truth about x, and a whole of truth. 
If we say that x has the predicates ¢, , t, we may be telling the 
whole truth about x in a certain universe of discourse, but we could 
not tell the whole truth about all the whole truths, for ‘all the whole 
truths’ is not a definite totality. Hence the whole truth about a 
whole of truth is that there is no such thing. 

Hence the erroneous assumption that some statement of the 
meaning of truth is necessarily true is a consequence of the neglect 
to notice two ambiguities in ‘truth’ : first, the connotative ambiguity, 
which is equivalent to the impossibility of unequivocally character- 
izing ‘truth’; and second, the systematic ambiguity, which warns 
that the proposition which asserts that ‘propositions having the 
property ¢ are true’ cannot itself be necessarily true in virtue of the 
possession of this property, because it is intrinsically incapable of 
having this property. 

We have examined some instances of Royce’s use of what he 
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called the reflective method. His aim was to establish the necessity 
of certain idealistic doctrines by showing that a contradiction is 
involved in their rejection. But we have seen that this aim is un- 
attainable, not because of the particular content of his theses, 
but because they have a content. The reflective method is a formal 
principle of deduction. Hence it can show that one content is im- 
plied by another content. It is because this implication between the 
two contents itself has no content that the reflective method is 
capable of showing its validity. Royce’s formal logical method can 
show that relative to certain premises, his conclusions are neces- 
sary. But it cannot show that these conclusions are true, or that 
propositions which oppose them are self-contradictory, or even 
false. The desire to begin a system of philosophy with a set of non- 
formal propositions which are themselves necessary, from which 
all science as well as the nature and existence of God and his 
creatures are deducible, has been with man ever since he began to 
wonder. But this desire may be accurately classified as a ‘confused 
thought’. A proposition which is necessary (a necessary condition 
of significance) is a formal proposition. And to speak of non- 
formal propositions which are necessary, not relative to other 
propositions, but in themselves, is to utter nonsense. The ‘neces- 
sary’ propositions which serve as premises in such deductions of 
the categories are indubitable, not in the sense of being logically 
undeniable, but because they are supposed to be ‘self-evident 
truths’."* And so, by virtue of the ambiguity of words like ‘ne- 
cessity’ and ‘indubitable’ which harbor a psychological and a 
logical aspect, there is produced the illusion of a logical and abso- 
lute ‘certainty’ (another word with both a logical and a 
psychological meaning) which, upon examination, turns out to be 
psychological and relative to a subject. We may conclude, then, 
that Royce’s attempt to convert a logical principle into a philo- 
sophical method carries with it self-defeating handicaps. Logic is 
the weapon with which to overthrow dogmatism, not its hand- 
maiden. Hence it cannot aid in establishing an opposing dog- 
matism. 

Any realm of discourse has its necessary conditions. They assert 

“As Royce himself says, Encycl. Phil. Sciences r26, “When we call an 


assertion self-evident we generally do so because we have not yet suffi- 
ciently considered the complexity of the relations involved”. 
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what it means to be a member of the realm. For the realm of 
propositions, the necessities are propositions telling what it means 
to be a proposition, i.e., defining ‘proposition’. Thus, ‘meaning’, 
‘property’, ‘definition’ are all cognate. But the necessary condition 
of some + is also implied by that +. If time is a necessary condition 
of motion, then whatever moves occupies a time-span. Necessary 
conditions are thus logical consequences of what they condition. 
This equivalence of ‘meaning’ and ‘logical consequences’ shows the 
logical foundation of the Peircean principle of pragmatism.” 

Consistency means the assumption of the necessity of certain 
propositions—its necessary conditions. They are the principles ac- 
cording to which conclusions are deduced from premises. These 
principles, which are as incapable of being established as of being 
refuted, constitute the framework of any deductive system. They 
disclose nothing of its contents in se but only of the invariable 
relations of these contents inter se. Thus the attempt to make them 
responsible for material truths is as futile as the attempt to do 
away with them is logically impossible. 

DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 


Tus Cortece or tue City or New Yorx 


" Chance, Love, and Logic 44: . there is no distinction of meaning 
. . . . . va ° ”. 
so fine as to consist in anything but a possible difference of practice ; and 
45: “Our idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects”. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DESCARTES ON BERKELEY 


HE existence of a close connection between Descartes and 

Berkeley has often been suggested. Kant spoke of these two 
philosophers as representing the two main varieties of idealism.” 
Berkeley, according to Kant, drew an uncompromising conclusion 
from the idealistic premises set forth by Descartes. One of Kant’s 
outstanding contemporaries, Thomas Reid,? likewise referred to 
Berkeley as belonging to the “idealistic school” of Descartes. Al- 
though numerous other writers, historians of philosophy and stu- 
dents of Descartes and of Berkeley, have made similar incidental 
allusions, the connection has escaped systematic investigation. The 
oversight is due chiefly to the pernicious influence of certain con- 
venient but misleading labels usually applied to the main streams 
of modern philosophy. Historians such as Ueberweg and Kuno 
Fischer have taught us to speak of a sharp cleavage of modern 
philosophical thought into the two parallel schools of rationalism 
and empiricism. Hence Descartes has been described as the founder 
of Continental rationalism and Berkeley as the link between Locke 
and Hume in British empiricism. But with critical study new in- 
sights have been obtained. Thus R. M. Blake* has made a strong 
case for an interpretation of Descartes as an empiricist, explaining 
Descartes’ disparagement of the senses as an emphasis on the 
right method. On the other hand, recent scholarship on Berkeley, 
e.g., the research of G. A. Johnston, has traced the progress of 
Berkeley’s original exuberant empiricism toward a constantly 
deepening acknowledgment of the rational elements in knowledge: 
It is the contention of the present writer, based upon a specific in- 
vestigation of the references to Descartes in the writings of 
Berkeley, that Berkeley’s system represents the most consistent de- 
velopment of Descartes’ fundamental thesis of the priority of self- 
consciousness, coupled with a theistic conception of God and a 
subordination of mechanistic physics to idealistic metaphysics. 
Without presenting the full argument necessary for the establish- 


*“Widerlegung des Idealismus”, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 274. 
*Works (Charlestown, Etheridge, 1813-1815) I 268. 
_*“The Réle of Experience in Descartes’ Theory of Method”, this Review 
XXXVIII (1920) 125-140 and 201-218. Cf. K. Jungmann, René Descartes 


(Leipzig, Eckardt, 1907) 120. 
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ing of this general relatedness, I shall confine myself in the follow- 
ing to the more limited task of pointing out the influence of Des- 
cartes on Berkeley as a matter of historical record. 

The indirect influence of Descartes on Berkeley through Locke 
and Malebranche is too well known to require a lengthy discussion, 
Berkeley’s Commonplace Book reveals an intimate knowledge and 
a frequent use of Locke’s Essay and of Malebranche’s Recherche 
de la V érité. Through the former Berkeley received as his starting- 
point such Cartesian conceptions as (1) the fundamental im- 
portance of the epistemological problem in any inquiry about 
reality, (2) the distinction between primary and secondary quali- 
ties, the latter being of mental origin, (3) the “new way of ideas”, 
t.e., the psychological method of constructing a world-view out of 
the immediate data of consciousness, (4) metaphysical and 
epistemological dualism, (5) acknowledgment of the difficulty of 
apprehending material substance as a metaphysical reality apart 
from the mind, (6) the concept of “reflexion’’, the “notice which 
the mind takes of its own operations”,* based on the Cartesian 
“lumen naturale”, and (7) the conception of “power” as unin- 
telligible without reference to spirit.* The Cartesian ideas mediated 
by Malebranche, viz. the distinction between active spirit and 
passive ideas, a direct intuition of the existence of spirit as opposed 
to perceptions of ideas, and the conception of God as the source and 
the storehouse of ideas, were so evident in Berkeley’s youthful 
works that they were hardly off the press before he was suspected 
of kinship with Malebranche. Whiston and Samuel Clarke,® upon 
reading Berkeley’s Principles, supposed him to be, like John 
Norris, a disciple of Malebranche. That they were not alone in this 
opinion is indicated by the fact that a Jesuit publication in 1713, the 
year of the publication of the Dialogues, called Berkeley a “male- 
branchiste de bonne foi”.? Berkeley himself, however, stoutly 
denied his dependence upon Malebranche.* He had good reasons 

* Essay, II, 1, 4. * [bid., Il, 21, 4. 

* Berkeley's Complete Works (Oxford, Clarendon, 1901, 4 vols.), edited 
by A. C. Fraser, I 354. All references to Berkeley will be to this edition, 
the Roman numeral indicating the volume and the Arabic numeral the page. 

"Mémoires de Trévoux, 1713, p. 922. Quoted by L. Robinson in article 
“a oe au XVIIIe Siécle”, L’Année Philosophique XXIV (1913) 15. 
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for doing so. Even Bouillier,® who overlooks no opportunity to 
point out Cartesian influences, acknowledges three important dif- 
ferences between Malebranche and Berkeley: (1) Berkeley builds 
on common sense; Malebranche repudiates it. (2) Malebranche 
sees all things in God; for Berkeley, God produces them in us.*° 
(3) Malebranche retains the sense-world only because of faith 
and revelation; Berkeley has a real meaning for creation," and 
holds that on Malebranche’s principles the sense-world would have 
been created in vain.**? When Berkeley does agree with Male- 
branche a direct relation can be traced from the thought of Berke- 
ley to that of Descartes himself. Berkeley and Malebranche are at 
one in those matters wherein they kept unchanged what they drew 
from this common source. The chief cause of difference is that 
Malebranche, for all his religion and idealism, developed the 
mechanical and mathematical side of Descartes’ philosophy, while 
Berkeley developed the spiritual side. In Malebranche Descartes’ 
“res extensa” became a virtual apotheosis of geometry, while 
Berkeley drew out the implications of the “res cogitans” as active 
and willing self. Malebranche constructed from Descartes’ 
mathematical conception of matter a Platonic realm of ideas, a 
world of pure objective essences, whereas Berkeley marked an 
advance from Descartes’ thinking substance toward the Kantian 
conception of the creative activity of thought. Volitional activity 
is certainly the predominant note in Berkeley, while Malebranche’s 
emphasis is on static reason. Which of the two represents the basic 
teaching of Descartes? This problem receives its crucial formula- 
tion and is solved on its highest plane when the question is raised 
of the application of extension to God. Malebranche, who sees his 
intellectual world in God, is forced to answer this question in the 
affirmative, whereas Berkeley’s answer is emphatically negative. 
And herein Berkeley shows himself to be the true follower of 
Descartes, who gave the same answer to Henry More, the Cam- 
bridge Platonist. 


awe de la philosophie Cartésienne, 3rd ed. (Paris, Delagrave, 1868), 
13 ff. 

"It is because our activity thus plays a most important part in Berkeley's 
thinking that he can say: “We move our legs ourselves . . . Herein I 
differ from Malbranch”. I 24. 

Cf. I 471 ff. "CY. I ag. 
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Beside Locke and Malebranche, two other men have served as 
important links between Descartes and Berkeley, although they are 
better known in other roles. The first of them is Hobbes. The 
philosophy of this great English thinker is of unique significance 
for the present study. A clear understanding of the relations be- 
tween Descartes and Hobbes on the one hand and Berkeley and 
Hobbes on the other is here of basic importance, for whatever 
opposition there was in England to Descartes was due mainly to 
an identification of his thought with that of Hobbes, and Berkeley's 
whole philosophy was one sustained polemic against Hobbes. To 
show that the true Descartes is fundamentally different from 
Hobbes and that Berkeley understood and appreciated the true 
Descartes, is to rid the subject under investigation of a grave 
source of error and to prepare the way for the establishing of the 
central thesis. 

Hobbes was the first English thinker of note to become ac- 
quainted with Descartes. This acquaintance, at least in its literary 
aspect, appears to have been brought about by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the English “adventurer, alchemist, physician, genius, and char- 
latan”,’* who was a member of the group surrounding Mersenne, 
Descartes’ most intimate friend and adviser, in Paris. Digby cor- 
responded with Hobbes, and one of his letters, preserved in the 
commonplace book of William Sancroft, later Archbishop of 
Canterbury, reveals that through this channel the influence of Des- 
cartes was first exerted on English philosophy. This letter, dated 
October 4, 1637, the year of the publication of Descartes’ first 
work, the Essais philosophiques, contains Digby’s recommendation 
of Descartes as one who had “carryed the palme from all men 
living’* and the interesting bit of news that Digby was sending 
Hobbes a copy of the newly published Essais. Hobbes had already 
in his early European travels beceme acquainted with Mersenne. 
When the manuscript of Descartes’ Meditations was in Mersenne’s 
hands and he was collecting Objections to it, Hobbes was one of 
those who were given it to read and asked to contribute their 
criticisms. In Hobbes’ Objections and Descartes’ Replies we thus 


" Nicolson, M., “The Early Stage of Cartesianism in England”, Stud. in 


Philol. XX VI (1929) 357. 
“ Ibid. 358. 
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have a most trustworthy and direct source of comparison between 
these two philosophers. 

The antithesis between idealism and materialism, and between 
theism and atheism, could hardly have been more sharply stated 
than in this clash of the two early champions of the two opposed 
types of thinking. Descartes feels Hobbes’ thought to be so totally 
repulsive that he is goaded to forsake his customary courtesy in 
dealing with his objectors. He calls Hobbes’ views “frivolous” and 
“bigoted”, and believes that he and Hobbes have so little in com- 
mon that it is useless to carry on a discussion. It is beside the pur- 
pose to dwell here on the fact that Hobbes shared Descartes’ views 
on the mechanism of the physical world and the theory of motion. 
As regards basic metaphysical principles Descartes defines his 
attitude toward Hobbes as thorough-going and emphatic repudia- 
tion. In view of this fact it is not surprising that when Samuel 
Parker confused Descartes with Hobbes and succeeded thereby in 
banishing Cartesianism from Oxford, Antoine Legrand wrote a 
stirring Apologia pro Renato Descartes contra Samuelem 
Parkerum. But neither need one be surprised at the charge of 
atheism against Descartes, for this accusation was wont to be 
hurled at any formidable opponent on such slight grounds that it 
was directed against Berkeley himself by one of his early critics.” 

The attitude of Berkeley toward Hobbes leaves no room for 
conjecture. The words with which Berkeley repudiated the great- 
est English metaphysician who had preceded him are unsurpassed 
in vigor. Berkeley’s avowed purpose was to “deprive of their grand 
support” and “drive from their fortress the Epicureans, Hobbists,"* 
and the like”, so that they would have “not even the shadow of a 
pretence”.** Apart from the nominalistic tradition of Occam, which 
Berkeley, like Hobbes, had inherited, but which he gradually out- 
grew, the two held practically no principles in common. Among the 
seventeen occasions when Berkeley mentions the name of Hobbes 
one searches in vain for a single complimentary reference, but finds 
instead such descriptions as “horrible” (I 50), “silly” (I 52), 
“grand mistake” (I 50), “wild imaginations” (I 425). 

Now arises the crucial question for the present study: Did 


™ Beattie, quoted by Fraser, ITT 403. 
€ emphasis is mine. *T 310. 
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Berkeley share in the widespread misapprehension whereby Des- 
cartes was confused with Hobbes, or did he understand the true 
Descartes? Fortunately, he was in the habit of listing on numerous 
occasions the thinkers whom he looked upon as supporters of 
Hobbes. In the Commonplace Book the philosophy of ‘“Epicurus, 
Hobbes, Spinoza” is regarded as a “declared enemy of religion”.* 
In the Dialogues Berkeley speaks of “those wild imaginations of 
Vanini, Hobbes, and Spinoza: in a word, the whole system of 
Atheism” ;** in Alciphron he names the Epicureans, Hobbes, and 
Spinoza as “staunch free-thinkers’’;” in the Theory of Vision 
V indicated the roll-call of atheists is “Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
and Bayle” ;** in Siris it is “Hobbes, Spinoza, Collins’”’.** Now the 
name of Descartes is conspicuously absent from these lists, even 
though Spinoza is named consistently and even Leibniz is once in- 
cluded. It never once occurred to Berkeley to associate Descartes 
with Hobbes and atheism. But, thanks to the Commonplace Book, 
this negative evidence can be corroborated by positive proof of the 
greatest importance. Berkeley’s diary informs us that of all the 
writings of Hobbes or of Descartes, he had studied most carefully, 
and had been influenced most deeply by, Hobbes’ objections to 
Descartes’ Meditations and Descartes’ replies to them. Of the 
eleven references to Hobbes in the Commonplace Book, eight are 
drawn from these objections. In four of them the exact source is 
stated by Berkeley himself ;** in the other four it can easily be 
established by internal evidence.” In all eight Berkeley agrees with 
Descartes against Hobbes. It is especially significant that in three 
instances he associates Locke with Hobbes and takes sides with 
Descartes against Locke.” All of these references deal with the 
concepts of the self and of God. Against a denial on the part of 
Hobbes and a wavering on the part of Locke, Berkeley accepts 
emphatically Descartes’ views on the independent reality of the 
thinking and willing subject and his conception of God as unex- 


TI 52. *T 425. 
* II 178. * II 383. 
*III 293. 


=I 49-50; numbers 785, 786, 787, 788. In enumerating the entries in the 
Commonplace Book here and elsewhere I follow B. Erdmann, Berkeleys 
Philosophie im Lichte seines wissenschaftlichen Tagebuchs, Berlin, Verlag 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 19109. 

*T so, nn. 789, 796; I 52, nn. 812, 814. 

*T 40, n. 786; I 50, n. 787; I §2, n. 815. Cf. I 82, n. 300. 
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tended. This evidence proves conclusively that Berkeley knew and 
accepted the Descartes of the Objections of Hobbes, was free from 
the error of considering Descartes an atheist, and was willing to 
follow him in preference to the highest of other authorities. To 
draw from the fact that both Descartes and Berkeley differed from 
Hobbes the conclusion that Berkeley was a Cartesian would be, of 
course, to commit the fallacy of negative premises, and hence the 
task of positive demonstration is still to be accomplished. But we 
have already learned to look upon Descartes in the light in which 
Berkeley first saw him, viz. as an opponent of atheism and ma- 
terialism. Hobbes, their common enemy, served to clarify and to 
establish significant common interests. 

There is another indirect connection between Descartes and 
Berkeley which has hitherto been quite unobserved. This is the 
Cartesian influence mediated by William Molyneux. This gentle- 
man is known from the writings both of Locke and of Berkeley, 
as well as from his own Dioptrics, as the friend of Locke and as 
the formulator of the famous optical “problem of Molyneux”. It is 
less known that he was also the translator of Descartes’ Medita- 
tions and an enthusiastic admirer of Descartes. In the “Preface to 
the Reader” of his edition of the Meditations, to which he appends 
the Objections of Hobbes, Molyneux describes Descartes as “‘illus- 
trious”, “incomparable”, “excellent”, “prodigious”, “extraordin- 
ary”, the “wonder of his own and succeeding ages”, “aequal’d by 
none”, and encourages most ardently a study of Descartes by “all 
ingenious Enquirers after truth and Learning”.*® According to 
Molyneux, Descartes has accomplished the following: “He hath 
... not only proved but Mathematically demonstrated that God is 
the Fountain and Original of Truth; His sharp Wit, like Han- 
nibal’s Vinegar, hath eaten thro the Mazing and overtowering hills 
of Errors, a Plain and Pleasant Way to the Divine seat of Know- 
ledge”. Not even the elder Huyghens’ eulogy of Descartes, where 
Nature herself was asked to head the funeral procession, inasmuch 
as she had lost the only light whereby she could make herself 


*The quotation is from the unpaged preface of the cited work, which 
was published in 1680 (London; B. Tooke). I have been fortunate in being 
able, through the courtesy of the Widener Library, Harvard, to use an 
original copy of this rare and interesting book, which is, for the present 
study, of inestimable value. It was this book, more than anything else, which 
was the vehicle of Descartes’ influence on Berkeley. 
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known to men,” can quite rival the following tribute to Descartes 
by Molyneux: 
Such is the Excellence of these six Meditations, that I cannot re- 
semble his performance herein better than to the Six Days Work of 
the Supream Architect; and certainly next to the Creation of all things 
out of nothing, the Restauration of Truth out of Errors is the most 
Divine Work; so that (with reverence be it spoken) the Incomparable 
Des-Cartes does hereby deserve as it were the name of a Creatour. 
In the first Meditation we are Presented with a Rude and Indigested 
Chaos of Errours and Doubts, till the Divine spirit of the Noble Des- 
Cartes (pardon the Boldness of the Expression) moves upon the con- 
fused face of these waters, and thereout produces some clear and dis- 
tinct Light; by which Sunshine he proceeds to bring forth and cherish 
other Branches of Truth; till at last by six Days Labour he Establishes 
this Fair Fabrick (as I may call it) of the Intellectual World on 
foundations that shall never be shaken. Then sitting down with rest 
and satisfaction he looks upon this his off-spring, and Pronounces it 
Good.™ 
It was with such recommendation that Descartes came to Berke- 
ley. For it is fairly certain that it was Molyneux’s Descartes, 
preface and all, published in 1680, that was in Berkeley’s hands 
when he was making his Cartesian entries in the Commonplace 
Book. That Berkeley used the English translation of the Medita- 
tions and not the Latin original is suggested by the entire absence 
of Latin from references to this work. In this respect the latter 
references differ conspicuously from the references to Spinoza 
and to other authors in Latin, as well as from Berkeley’s quotation 
from Descartes’ Discourse. Nor is there any doubt that Molyneux’s 
translation was available at Trinity College, the scene of Berkeley’s 
youthful philosophizing, for the translator, himself a resident of 
Dublin, was closely connected with the College. In fact, the Col- 
lege became the means of a personal relationship between Berkeley 
and Molyneux. For it was to Trinity College that Molyneux sent 
his son to be educated, and Berkeley, who was at that time a Fel- 
low of the College, became the tutor of this youth. An intimate 
friendship developed between the young teacher and his pupil, and 
when, after the death of the older Molyneux, Berkeley dedicated 
his Miscellanea Mathematica to the younger, he paid a fine tribute 
*E. Boutroux, chapter, “Descartes and Cartesianism” in Cambridge 


Modern History IV_ 787. 
* Molyneux, op. cit. 
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to the father of his pupil: “Tanta fuit patris tui, cum viveret, apud 
eruditos existimatio, ut me rem iis pergratam facturum arbitrer, si 
filium, sui acuminis ac solertiae haeredem, ipsum reliquisse palam 
faciam”.®® Molyneux, it might be added, was the founder of the 
Philosophical Society at Dublin, with which Berkeley was asso- 
ciated. These connections between Berkeley and Molyneux, to- 
gether with the connection between Molyneux and Trinity College, 
strengthen the impression derived from the Commonplace Book 
that Berkeley used the Molyneux edition of the Meditations. Upon 
a close comparison of the Commonplace Book with the work of 
Molyneux in the light of Descartes’ original text of the Meditations 
and of various translations of it, this suggestion becomes a fact that 
admits little dispute. 

In entries 786 (I 49) and 788 (I 50) of the Commonplace Book 
Berkeley uses the loose and dilatory expressions of Molyneux 
instead of the exact sense of Descartes’ own words, and in entry 
785 (I 49) he copies two lines from Molyneux verbatim: “We 
know not a substance immediately by itself, but by this alone, that 
it is the subject of several acts.” But the conclusive proof is fur- 
nished by the fact that Berkeley in entry 784 copies a glaring mis- 
translation of Descartes by Molyneux and attacks Descartes on the 
basis of this error. The passage in question is Berkeley’s resolve 
“In vindication of the senses effectually to confute what Des Cartes 
saith in the last par. of the last Med., viz., that senses oftener in- 
form him falsely than truely”.* Berkeley could never have carried 
out this resolve for the simple reason that Descartes in the passage 
quoted does not say what Berkeley alleges, but the direct opposite. 
Descartes’ own words are as follows: 

Nam sane, cum sciam omnes sensus circa ea, quae ad corporis com- 

modum spectant, multo frequentius verum indicare quam falsum, pos- 

simque uti fere semper pluribus ex iis ad eandem rem examinandam ; 
et insuper memoria, quae praesentia cum praecedentibus connectit, et 
intellectu, qui jam omnes errandi causas perspexit; non amplius vereri 
debeo ne illa, quae mihi quotidie a sensibus exhibentur, sint falsa, sed 


hyperbolicae superiorum dierum dubitationes, ut risu dignae, sunt ex- 
plodendae.™ 

"IV 

rs 41. 


17... . ‘ : :; 
CEwvres de Descartes (Paris, Cerf, 1897-1910, 12 volumes), edited by 


C. Adam and P. Tannery, VII 89. 
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«< 


Whence, then, the gross error in Berkeley's statement? My first 
supposition was that the impetuous philosopher of twenty-odd 
years, in his overzealous desire to disagree, had copied Descartes 
into his diary so hurriedly that he had read into the Meditations a 
figment of his own mind. But then I came upon the discovery that 
this misrepresentation is not the fault of Berkeley, but of the first 
English translator of the Meditations, Molyneux. Berkeley was 
simply transcribing the erroneous translation of Molyneux: “For 
seeing I know that all my Senses do oftener inform me falsely than 
truely in those things which conduce to the Bodies advantage, 
etc.’”*? Aside from the fact that we have here incontrovertible 
proof that Berkeley in the Commonplace Book used Molyneux’s 
translation of the Meditations, this passage offers a striking ex- 
ample of the errors that have obscured the unity of the thought 
of Descartes and that of Berkeley. 

The establishing of this relation between Descartes and Berke- 
ley through Molyneux is valuable in two respects. (1) It ex- 
plains the position of Hobbes as a link between Descartes and 
Berkeley. The Molyneux translation, which omitted the work of 
the other objectors, served to focus attention on the controversy 
between Descartes and Hobbes. (2) It shows that from the mo- 
ment of his earliest acquaintance with Descartes, Berkeley was 
led to regard him as an extraordinarily great philosopher. Des- 
cartes entered into the thought of the youthful Berkeley bringing 
with him superlative credentials from a man whose word carried 
great weight with Berkeley. In view of Molyneux’s eulogistic pref- 
ace it is not surprising that Berkeley learned to say “the celebrated 
Des Cartes” and was susceptible to influence from Descartes. 

Let us now turn from the channels of indirect influence to the 
evidence of direct influence. To what extent was Berkeley ac- 
quainted with the writings of Descartes and what use did he make 
of this acquaintance? 

As Fraser observes,** Descartes was “a familiar classic” in 
Dublin at the time when Berkeley was a student there. It has al- 
ready become evident from the Commonplace Book that Berkeley 
was familiar with the Meditations and Hobbes’ Objections. The 


* Op. cit. 110. 
* A.C. Fraser, Berkeley (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1881) 7 
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same source reveals that Berkeley had also read the Discourse 
on Method.* The Description of the Cave of Dunmore, a very 
early writing found appended to the Commonplace Book, shows 
further that Berkeley was already in his student days sufficiently 
acquainted also with Descartes’ Principles to be able to quote from 
its Part IV on the origin of mountains.*® In addition to these 
works, later references reveal an acquaintance with the Dioptrique* 
and with the Passions of the Soul.* One may thus conclude 
on the strength of internal evidence that Berkeley was fairly 
well versed in the main works of Descartes. But owing to a recent 
fortunate discovery by a French scholar in Berkeley-research, 
R. Maheu, this evidence is corroborated by some new informa- 
tion. In 1928 Maheu found in the British Museum a document 
which Fraser had sought in vain, namely, a catalogue of the 
books in Berkeley’s library. Maheu published this discovery in 
the Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie III (1929) 180-199. The 
catalogue, which represents 2,300 volumes, i.e., Berkeley’s entire 
library at the time of his death, and tells us the dates when he 
acquired the books, supplements admirably previous information 
concerning his interest in other authors. In regard to the later 
period of the philosopher’s literary activity it plays a role some- 
what comparable to that of the Commonplace Book in the early 
period, for it reveals the literary sources which he drew upon at 
a time when he had apparently no access to books outside his own 
library. 

The catalogue reveals strikingly the comprehensive range of 
Berkeley's interests and the independent character of his philo- 
sophical thought. While he had 600 works in modern languages, 
travel, history, and politics, and 28 in mathematics, astronomy, 
and physics, he had 36 works in ancient philosophy and only 26 
in modern philosophy. The rest are chiefly in religion and the 
classics. Now it is significant that while only one sixtieth of his 
books were properly philosophical, he possessed Descartes’ full 
Opera Philosophica and, in a separate volume, the tract De Homine. 
This fact assumes particular importance when one notes that the 
only other modern philosophers whose Opera were in his library 


“1 52. *1V 82. *T 207-208. 
Compare I 421-422 with Passions, sections 30-34. 








~~ 
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were Boyle and Bacon. He possessed, in addition, Newton’s Prin. 
cipia and Opticks, Pascal’s Pensées, Norris’ Miscellanies, and 
Reneri’s Tabulae Motuum Coelestium. Of these authors, Norris 
and Reneri were acknowledged Cartesians, and Pascal, too, was 
strongly influenced by Descartes. Berkeley’s library contained also 
many of the works of Fénelon, a writer who combined Cartesian 
principles with a deep religious mysticism, and for whom Berkeley 
expressed high esteem.** Three books by Cambridge Platonists 
complete the list of works which he regarded as worth keeping in 
his library. The absence of Malebranche and Locke would cause 
some surprise were it not known from another list*® that he madea 
present of their works to Yale College. Of Hobbes, Spinoza, or 
Leibniz there is no trace. Berkeley seems to have been content with 
the knowledge he obtained of these “atheists” at the library of Trin- 
ity College in his earlier days. 

This survey of Berkeley’s library leads to the conclusion that 
when Molyneux recommended Descartes to “all ingenious En- 
quirers after truth and Learning” and encouraged them to “a 
Diligent Perusal of the Works written by this Excellent Author”,” 
his words were well received by Berkeley. Thus Maheu, who con- 
siders Berkeley as representing a type of philosopher altogether 
different from the Cartesian, infers from the nature of his interests 
as reflected in the library: “. . . l’auteur de la Siris et du Traité 
des principes de la connaissance humaine ait terminé avec Marcile 
Ficin sa carriére philosophique, si l’origine est rapportée 4 Bacon 
et non a Descartes.” 

It is clear, then, that Berkeley possessed the philosophical works 
of Descartes, that he was well acquainted with them and quoted 
from them, and that he valued them highly. Though not given to 
praising other philosophers he refers to Descartes as “the cele- 
brated Des Cartes”.** But let us note more specifically the tone 
of his references to Descartes and the Cartesians. The following 
passage is most illuminating: “Locke is in ye right in those 


"TV 166-169 

”D. G. Gilman, “Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale College” in Papers of 
the New Haven Colony Historical Society (New Haven, Stafford, 1869) 
XI, cf. I 162-165. 

“ Op. cit., loc. cit 

“I a7. 
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things wherein he differs from ye Cartesians, and they cannot 
but allow of his opinions, if they stick to their own princi- 
ples... .”*? This statement is significant in two respects. (1) It 
shows that Berkeley acknowledged an affiliation with Locke as 
over against the current Cartesianism. (2) It shows that he drew 
a distinction between the current Cartesianism and the original 
principles of Descartes. His references to the Cartesians are al- 
most entirely in the spirit of adverse criticism, whereas he does 
not hesitate to appeal to Descartes as an authority for his own 
views. In his polemic against Hobbes he reverses the procedure 
of the above quotation and takes sides with Descartes against 
Locke. When in the Commonplace Book he speaks of Descartes as 
“owning” the truth of this or that proposition, it is plainly an ap- 
peal of a youthful thinker to corroboration by an established 
authority; “Des Cartes owns we know not a substance imme- 
diately by itself, but by this alone, that it is the subject of several 
acts”.** Again, “Des Cartes, in answer to Object. 3 of Hobbes, owns 
he is distinct from thought as a thing from its modus or man- 
ner.”"** The most significant instance of such an appeal to Des- 
cartes occurs in section 30 of De Motu. There Berkeley, referring 
in highly complimentary words to Descartes’ authority, adopts the 
exact Cartesian dichotomy of “res cogitans” and “res extensa” to 
designate spirit and ideas. Since the distinction between active 
Spirit and passive inert ideas is fundamental in the system of Berke- 
ley, it can be seen readily that the conscious alignment here of his 
position with that of Descartes is of the greatest importance. 

It is significant that De Motu, where Berkeley is compelled to 
use accepted philosophical terminology and to align himself with 
the philosophers rather than with the “mob”, is the most definitely 
Cartesian of all his works. He there ranks Descartes with Anaxa- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, as one of “the most learned men in all 
ages” (“hominumque omni aevo doctissimorum”**). According to 
his estimate, the truth on the theory of the origin of motion, which 
Descartes, of all the moderns, has laid down in the very best way 
(“optime”’), has only been obscured by other modern philosophers 
(“alii rem satis claram vocibus obscuris impeditam ac difficilem 


“Isr. “T 40. 
I 50. “T sri. 
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reddiderunt”).** Apart from the main topic of the treatise, and 
the dualism of “res cogitans” and “res extensa’,*" Berkeley pro- 
pounds in genuinely Cartesian terms the division of mental facili- 
ties into sensation, imagination, and pure intellect,** the infinite 
divisibility of space,** the impossibility of empty space,°® the 
mechanical explanation of the physical world,®* and the subordina- 
tion of the world of mechanism to God.*? 

As regards the doctrine of motion itself, Berkeley follows Des- 
cartes in drawing a sharp distinction between the physical and the 
metaphysical meanings of the term,®* in considering God as the 
only metaphysical cause of motion,** and in considering the physi- 
cal laws of motion as rational principles which are to be mathe- 
matically deduced.* He rejects Descartes’ theory of a fixed quan- 
tity of motion®*® and of transition in space as a definition of mo- 
tion,®’ in favor of a more general Aristotelian view, but he accepts 
his laws of inertia and the rectilinear course of motion.** After 
studying Berkeley’s earlier writings, it is like discovering a new 
Berkeley to read such passages as: “Principia mechanica legesque 
motuum aut naturae universales, saeculo ultimo feliciter inventae, 


et subsidio geometriae tractatae et applicatae, miram lucem in 


9 sé 


philosophiam intulerunt’’®* notiones et propositiones 


and 
generales efformandae sunt, in quibus quodam modo continentur 
propositiones et cognitiones particulares, quae tum demum in- 
telligi creduntur cum ex primis illis continuo nexu deducuntur.”™ 
Like Descartes, Berkeley lays down that the only proper method 
in science is rational deduction according to the example of 
geometry. He insists that “ex iis principiis phaenomenon quodvis 
necessario consequi”,** and he speaks slightingly of those who are 
not satisfied with this mathematical procedure but look for eff- 
cient causes in science.*? This means, of course, a positivistic view 
of science and the necessity of finding the true metaphysical ex- 
planation in the realm of the spirit. But this is precisely the view 
held by Descartes, as Berkeley so emphatically acknowledges.® It 

“ De Motu, section 30. For the sake of greater accuracy I am quoting from 
De Motu here and below by section rather than by page. 


“ Ibid. 21. “ Ibid. 53. “ Ibid. 46. 

” Ibid. 53. * [hid. 37-38. "= Ibid. 60-72. 

™ Ibid. 41, 71. ™ Ibid. 32. * Ibid. 36, 38, 41 
* Ibid. 19, 48 * Ibid. 45, 48 * Ibid. 33. 

* Ibid. 41. © Ibid. 38. " Ibid. 37. 


® Ibid. 34-35. ® Ibid. 30. 
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is difficult to escape the conclusion that the Berkeley of De Motu 
is a Cartesian pure and simple. 

But it is to the Commonplace Book, above all, that one must turn 
for the most direct evidence, for this intimate private journal, 
never intended for publication, reveals unmistakably the influences 
under which Berkeley’s system was conceived. It was the nume- 
rous references to Descartes among the jottings of the Common- 
place Book that first aroused the curiosity of the present writer. I 
observed that while Berkeley showed a marked independence from 
previous thinkers and was especially careful to detach himself 
from allegiance to modern thinkers, his attitude toward Descartes 
resembled his unique relation to Locke in being an exception to 
this general procedure. I was later strengthened in this opinion 
by finding a similar observation on the Commonplace Book by 
Adamson: “There is no sign of any intimate knowledge of ancient 
or scholastic thought ; to the doctrines of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Male- 
branche, Norris, the attitude is one of indifference or lack of ap- 
preciation, but the influence of Descartes and specially of Locke is 
evident throughout.’"™* 

The influence of Descartes on Berkeley can be correctly judged 
only in the light of the cumulative evidence afforded by all the ex- 
plicit references to Descartes in the works of Berkeley. There are, 
of course, countless passages which challenge attention from this 
point of view, for Berkeley was continually dealing with problems 
bequeathed by Descartes and there were thus inescapable affinities 
in thought and language. But after eliminating all that might be 
considered as doubtful, I find that there are 63 passages in Berkeley 
that have an unmistakable reference to Descartes. Of these, 34 
are in the Commonplace Book, viz. the following entries, enume- 
rated according to the true order as established by Lorenz and 
Erdmann : 20, 55, 235, 271, 281, 408, 438, 463, 467, 640, 642, 643, 
681, 697, 728, 731, 773, 775, 776, 777, 780, 785, 786, 787, 788, 
791, 795, 801, 808, 809, 833, 851, 866. Twenty of these mention by 
name either Descartes or some one of his works, while the others 
point clearly to characteristic teachings of his works. The remaining 
passages are scattered through various writings of Berkeley as 


“R. Adamson, article “Berkeley”, Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., ITI 779. 
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follows: New Theory of Vision, I 128n., 136, 138, 146, 164, 172, 
207-208 ; Principles, I 243, 262, 265, 286, 298, 312; Dialogues, | 
421, 446, 485; De Motu, I 507, 511, 512; Letter to Johnson, II 
20; Free-thinking in Mathematics, III 70, 93; Siris, III 232, 238, 
240, 251, 270; Miscellanea Mathematica, lV 61; Description of the 
Cave of Dunmore, IV 82; Essays in the Guardian, IV 248. Six- 
teen of these twenty-nine refer specifically to Descartes or Carte- 
sian, the others to unique Cartesian doctrines. An evaluation of 
all these references, in the background afforded by the sections in 
Descartes which they indicate and in the light of the general philo- 
sophical principles of both philosophers, has led me to the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

1. The influence of Descartes on Berkeley is much greater than 
has been supposed. An appreciation of this influence leads to a 
sounder appraisal of Berkeley’s historical position. He did not 
make the common mistake of confusing Descartes with Hobbes, 
he agreed with Descartes against Hobbes, and he learned to re- 
gard Descartes as the champion of a religious and idealistic world- 
view. His position between Locke and Hume must not obscure the 
position he holds between Descartes and Kant. 

2. In his Dioptrique Descartes anticipates Berkeley’s New 
Theory of Vision by showing the impossibility of an immediate 
perception of distance, by conceiving distance as an inference from 
previous experience, by pointing out various signs of distance and 
their untrustworthiness, and by using tactual data in explaining 
vision. Berkeley used a purely empirical method, purged the Car- 
tesian theory of its mathematical and other psychologically irrele- 
vant elements, and thus made a significant correlation of visual 
and tactual data. 

3. In the theory of knowledge, the prima facie evidence of 
the antagonism of Berkeley’s “empiricism’’ to Descartes’ “ration- 
alism”, on the grounds of Berkeley’s rejection of pure thought, his 
emphasis on the trustworthiness of sense, his alleged epistemologi- 
cal monism, and his polemic against abstraction, is shown upon a 
closer investigation to be undependable. These apparent dissimili- 
larities vanish with the introduction of Berkeley’s theory of “no- 
tions” and “signs”, with a correct understanding of the meaning 


of Cartesian doubt and “innate” ideas, and with an appreciation 
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of the development in Berkeley’s thinking from crude nominalism 
and sensationalism to his mature views in Siris. This development 
represents a steady triumph of the influence of Descartes over 
that of Locke. Berkeley also follows Descartes rather than Locke 
in regard to the object and criterion of knowledge, the place of the 
self in knowledge, the meaning of intuition, the function of the 
will, and the appeal to God in epistemology. 

4. In the theory of reality, Descartes’ massive system, with its 
rationally self-evident first principles and their thorough-going 
application to the philosophy of nature and to the philosophy of 
mind, was the most imposing metaphysical structure with which 
Berkeley was acquainted. He was deeply influenced by Descartes’ 
teaching concerning the mind as pure conscious activity and con- 
cerning the mind-dependent nature of the physical world. While 
he attacked the naturalistic and mechanistic side in Descartes’ 
dualistic metaphysics, he followed Descartes in accepting mecha- 
nistic physics as a scientific explanation and subordinating it to an 
idealistic metaphysics. By his distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, and the insufficient grounds which he gave for 
the reality of matter, Descartes prepared the way for Berkeley’s 
immaterialism. Berkeley’s most significant insight was the appli- 
cation of the law of parsimony to Cartesian thought. This enabled 
him to solve the difficulties of dualism and interaction. In such 
basic metaphysical concepts as space, time, motion, and substance, 
his views evolve from Cartesian formulations. His greatest advance 
is in the meaning and importance attached to the concept of 
causality. 

5. In the philosophy of religion, Descartes’ theistic and spe- 
cifically Christian conception of God, together with the supremacy 
of the religious solution to ultimate problems of knowledge and 
reality, set a significant precedent for Berkeley. Descartes’ God, 
however, is transcendent, while Berkeley’s is immanent. Berke- 
ley’s proof of God from the necessity of a universal percipient is 
a variant of the ontological proof. Berkeley, like Descartes, argues 
for God as the cause of ideas and as implied in human imperfec- 
tion, but differs from him in using the teleological argument. Both 
hold to the immortality of the soul on the ground of the hetero- 
geneity of mind and body. 
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6. In mathematics, it was Descartes with his discovery of ana- 
lytical geometry who revolutionized this science and was chiefly 
influential in making it the most popular science of Berkeley’s day, 
serkeley’s prejudice for sense prevented him from appreciating 
correctly the epoch-making mathematical discoveries of the age, 
but he was led by the Cartesian emphasis on mathematical method 


‘ 


to conceive in his doctrine of “signs” an “algebra of nature” and 


to consider the possibility of ethics as applied mathematics. 

7. Berkeley’s use of his Cartesian heritage is creative and criti- 
cal. His central philosophical position represents a vital develop- 
ment of the essential principles of Descartes’ world-view, espe- 
cially of his concepts of God and the self. Berkeley advanced the 
views of Descartes in the direction of the “Copernican revolution” 
of Kant and the rise of the idealism of today. 

T. A. KANTONEN 
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SOME NEW ASPECTS OF AN OLD PROBLEM 


S ee old problem referred to in the title is that of the distinc- 

tion between spiritual and material satisfactions, between 
higher and lower pleasures. To present the newer aspects of the 
problem, we may adopt the ‘case’ method and make our discus- 
sion incidental to the critical examination of a specific argument 
that turns on this very distinction. Consider the following state- 
ments. 

“What spirituality is there, let us say, in the old beggar-woman 
who dies in the direst destitution, but who dies while still mum- 
bling, Nama Amita Buddha! and in the clear conviction that she will 
surely enter that blissful paradise presided over by the Amita Bud- 
dha? Do we earnestly think it moral or spiritual to inculcate in that 
beggar-woman a false belief which shall so hypnotize her as to 
make her willingly live and and die in such dire conditions where 
she ought not to have been had she been born in a different civili- 
zation?’"' “What spirituality is there in a civilization which tole- 
rates such a terrible form of human slavery as the ’ricksha coolie? 
... Do we really believe that the life of a ‘ricksha coolie is more 
spiritual or more moral than that of the American workman who 
rides to and from his work in his own motor-car, who takes his 
whole family outing and picknicking on Sundays in distant parks 
and woods, who listens to the best music of the land on the radio 
almost for no cost, and whose children are educated in schools 
equipped with the most modern library and laboratory facilities ?’”? 
“The term ‘materialistic civilization’, which has often been applied 
to stigmatize the modern civilization of the West, seems to me to 
be a more appropriate word for the characterization of the back- 
ward civilizations of the East. For to me that civilization is ma- 
terialistic which is limited by matter and incapable of transcending 
it; which feels itself powerless against its material environment 
and fails to make the full use of human intelligence for the con- 
quest of nature and for the improvement of the conditions of 
man,” 

These statements represent the crux of an argument of which 


"Whither Mankind (Longmans) 30. 
* Op. cit. 28-20. 
"Op. cit. 40 
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the general conclusion is that Western civilization, or the civili- 
zation of the Machine, is par excellence the spiritual civilization. 
Civilizations—doubtfully so-called—that have missed the way of 
the Machine are committed to what is on the whole a grossly ma- 
terialistic level of existence. As developed by Hu Shih, the argu- 
ment seems unanswerable; and yet the general conclusion will 
strike the ordinary man as paradoxical. Perhaps the hint of para- 
dox means simply that all is not well with Hu Shih’s presentation 
of the case. 

The object of the present discussion is threefold: (a) to shew 
that the terms ‘material’ and ‘spiritual’ stand in need of clari- 
fication and re-statement in the light of modern psychology; (bd) 
to shew that our ethical valuations imply the use of two essen- 
tially different criteria, one of which is given in the distinction 
between material and spiritual if that distinction is properly con- 
ceived ; (c) to examine Hu Shih’s thesis in the light of a revised 
connotation of the terms in question. 

(a) Nothing is more common, whether in systematic theorizing 
or in casual moral reflection, than the opposition of materialistic to 
spiritual satisfactions, of bodily to mental pleasures, of lower to 
higher desires. The distinction between spiritual and materialistic 
pleasures presents no serious difficulty to the ordinary man. A 
spiritual pleasure means a pleasure of the mind in the sense, liter- 
ally, that it is the mind that experiences or ‘has’ the pleasure. The 
pleasure is judged to be of higher value much as the sheen of the 
ruby is more highly prized than that of the agate or as the dish 
preferred by the epicure is held forthwith to be of finer texture 
than that chosen by the glutton. This evasion of what is a basic 
issue is not confined to ordinary thinking ; it is common among the 
professional philosophers. A typical instance is Mill’s dismissal 
of the problem by referring it to a tribunal consisting of Socrates 
and the pig; Socrates, for a reason that contains a fallacy, being 
accorded a casting vote. 

Modern psychology suggests a first step towards a clear formu- 
lation of the problem. This is in effect the ignoring—not neces- 
sarily the rejection—of the distinction between mind and body. 
Characteristically, the modern psychologist would deny to the 
body-mind distinction any value, so far as the solution of his pro- 
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blems are concerned. The distinction, if retained at all, is itself a 
final result of psychological science. We say ‘characteristically’, 
for it is not a question of special school or creed. The point of view 
is common to Behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, Psycho-analysis 
and all other modern approaches that have proved themselves 
fruitful. The individual or the organism is taken simply, as a uni- 
tary object, and its behavior is studied. Let us approach our pre- 
sent problem in the same manner and ask: what do we mean by 
materialistic behavior and what by spiritual? 

The modern psychology of the emotions will help us here. An 
emotion is to be conceived as a complex of sensations due to in- 
ternal bodily disturbance. Sensations imply sense-organs. Physio- 
logy has not yet succeeded in furnishing anything like an exact 
account of the internal receptors involved in emotional experience. 
The difficulty lies of course in the great complexity of the physio- 
logy of the emotions. But, whatever else emotion may involve, it 
has this core of more or less widely diffused sensations. This is the 
essence of the James-Lange view. It is also the view of the modern 
behaviorist whose account is but an elaboration (with the help of 
ductless glands) of the famous James-Lange theory. It is, finally, 
a view which empirical psychology finds sufficient for its pur- 
pose.* 

So far as the ethical evaluation of an emotion is concerned, one 
implication of the above is clear: judgments of higher or lower 
must not be interpreted to mean that some emotions are ‘purer’, 
in the sense that they are more completely disembodied, than 
others. Ascription of spirituality to an emotion must not be taken 
to mean that the emotion somehow does not belong to the category 
of sensation. The emotion of the artist in the presence of a great 
picture is in the last analysis a fact of sensation in as literal a 
sense as is the feel of velvet or the taste of tomatoes. The sensa- 
tional pattern is vastly more complex in the former case, but that 
_ “It is not denied of course that the nature of emotion is still a live issue 
in psychology. Cannon, for example (The Psych. Rev. July 1031) argues 
for a new theory in which the importance of the organic changes in emotion 
18 minimized; organization within the thalamus is asserted to be the basic 
factor. If this theory means that emotion is removed from the category 
of sensation, the argument of the present article would require recon- 
sideration in the light of it. Pending further evidence, however, the above 


account is in line with the general tendency of modern psychology as a 
whole. 
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is a matter for the physiologist. All emotion, in other words, is of 
the body, bodily. Attempts to interpret ‘higher’ and ‘lower’, ‘spir- 
itual’ and ‘materialistic’, in terms of a distinction of kind are as 
naively unpsychological as is the man-in-the-street’s idea that the 
higher emotions are located in ‘the brain’, i.e., they are physically 
as well as morally higher. 

The distinction between spiritual and materialistic is essentially 
a question of the relation of response to stimulus. Where that re- 
lation is specific, that is, simple or direct, experience is on the 
materialistic level. A loaf of bread for a hungry man is a specific 
stimulus of this kind. The bread need only be consumed, and the 
pleasurable experience follows. So, too, with the satisfaction of 
other appetites, inherited or acquired. There are specific objects 
to meet the needs of the thirsty man, of the smoker, the alcoholic, 
the drug-addict. The simple application of the stimulus is suff- 
cient. 

Contrast with these cases, however, the case of the artist rapt 
in the appreciation of a great picture. It is obvious that the mere 
presentation of the canvas, replete with color and line, will aot 
suffice to produce the emotional condition. Activity is needed on 
the part of the artist. The object that is enjoyed is literally created 
by him who enjoys it. The actual enjoyment, considered simply as 
a piece of affective experience, would still be regarded as sensa- 
tional in its nature, precisely like one’s enjoyment of ice-cream on 
a hot day; not to recognize this is merely to introduce confusion 
into our psychology. But the fact that activity is needed to create 
the object makes a difference ; and that difference constitutes the 
distinction between spiritual and materialistic. Used in reference 
to an activity which creates objects not given in direct experience, 
the term ‘mental’ smuggles no petitio into our general argument. 
A spiritual satisfaction, then, means a satisfaction derived from an 
object which is itself the product of mental activity. 

The statement that the object in question is the product of men- 
tal activity may be further illustrated thus. A dog may display 
great activity in the capturing of a rabbit. One would hardly 
classify its enjoyment of the meal as a spiritual pleasure. Such 


activity is a mere means to the production of an object or situa- 
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tion which, once it is produced, functions specifically ; the activity 
that produced it ceases when enjoyment begins. Similarly the 
miser may be intensely active in devising ever new ways and means 
of gratifying his passion. In so far as the activity is itself enjoyed, 
the pleasure is spiritual. But the pleasure which comes from gaz- 
ing on the glittering board is to be classed with the dog’s enjoy- 
ment of its meal of rabbit. In spiritual enjoyment, the object is a 
function, not merely a consequence, of activity. With the cessa- 
tion of activity, the object drops out of existence. 

The difference between spiritual and materialistic pleasures is 
thus obviously a difference of degree—the degree of activity that 
is requisite to sustain the pleasurable object. Some interesting im- 
plications may be noted. On the lowest plane of spirituality would 
be placed the satisfaction of the familiar appetites, inherited and 
acquired. Consider, however, the enjoyment furnished by the 
cheap type of cinema ‘thriller’. The spectator need but enter, look 
and listen, and lo! the springs of emotion are released. The picture 
can be trusted to do its work—practically speaking, it acts as a 
specific stimulus. It is doubtless true that in this case satisfaction 
implies some measure of activity on the part of the individual and 
is thus to be ranked on a somewhat higher plane than is repre- 
sented in the pleasure resulting from an injection of cocaine. The 
difference, however, is so slight that both satisfactions are to be 
associated with the same region—that is, the bottom—of the spirit- 
ual scale. Further, when we remember that the ‘stuff’ of emotion 
is sensation in the technical or psychological sense, it is clear that 
emotional excitement, equally with drug-taking or dram-drinking, 
may result in the formation of an acquired appetite. In other 
vords, the devotee of the cheap ‘thriller’ is psychologically on the 
same plane as the drug-addict or the alcoholic. 

Take, again, the case of the ‘thriller’ that is read, not seen. 
Enjoyment here is to be rated a point higher on the scale of 
spirituality, for the imagination must do the staging. To that ex- 
tent the object enjoyed is a function of the individual’s activity. 
In other respects, however, enjoyment proceeds on the level al- 
ready indicated. It is interesting to observe that on this view the 
epithet ‘sensational’ as applied to literature is strictly exact, psy- 
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chologically speaking. Portrayal of directly exciting incident and 
of the cruder facts and desires associated with sex is a familiar 
source of such passive stimulation. 

Consider, by way of contrast, the enjoyment of a novel such as 
Cranford. Such a work affords little or no occasion for that direct 
or passive emotional stimulation which is independent of mental 
activity. Readers whose souls must be made to palpitate readily 
and strongly—in other words, readers whose artistic pleasures are 
on the materialistic level—find such fare intolerably insipid. They 
are not a little puzzled on the score of the vogue attained by works 
of this description and are indeed tempted to conclude that ‘good’ 
and ‘dull’, as applied to art, are synonymous characterizations, 
They fail to realize that in such cases the object to be enjoyed is 
not simply ‘given’, is not, so to speak, an immediate return from 
the process of verbal comprehension ; it is ‘found’; and sweat of 
brain is needed for the finding of it. 

(b) The basis of the present distinction between higher and 
lower pleasures is an intrinsic character of the satisfying object in 
either case. The distinction usually drawn is somewhat different 
and is based on what we may call the principle of continuation. 
Higher pleasures are such as lend themselves to continuous devel- 
opment—theirs is the infinite variety that custom cannot stale. 
Lower satisfactions tend to coarsen and cloy the appetites they 
feed. There is in them no principle of progressive satisfaction. 
These statements are true, but they do not go to the root of the 
matter. They point rather to a consequence—albeit a highly im- 
portant consequence—of a difference that is yet to seek. For the 
more exact purposes of psychological and ethical science, the ques- 
tion to be answered concerns the reason for the fact that higher 
and lower pleasures possess these significant attributes. 

Reference may be made at this point to a recent contribution 
to the theory of higher and lower pleasures. Far from being con- 
sidered as either solved or shelved, this old problem appears to be 
still susceptible of novel treatment. According to F. C. Sharp,* the 
entire distinction turns on aesthetic considerations. “There are two 
points of view”, he says, “from which we can look out upon the 
life of human beings about us.” The first is the “sympathetic” 


* Ethics (The Century Co.) 412-415. 
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point of view which is “characterized by the fact that I enter 
directly into the joys and sorrows of my fellows without regard 
to the appearance they present to me in the act of enjoying or 
suffering”. The second is “the dramatic or stage view of life”. 
It is in this capacity of spectator of the human drama “that I pass 
aesthetic and antipathetic judgments”. I denominate the volitions 
and the character behind them “either beautiful or ugly, and de- 
mand the former and call for the banishment of the latter”. “That 
is to say, what I want as a spectator is a good performance. The 
pleasures of the actors will therefore appeal to me as good only 
in so far as they are the product of effort, struggle and strength of 
will.” “The stage attitude towards life of course gives rise to its 
own vocabulary. Those experiences of the actors which I enjoy 
watching I shall call good; their opposite bad. They are, in fact 
good and bad for me, in that they afford me pleasure or displeasure 
respectively in my capacity as spectator of the play.” 

It would be aside from the purpose of the present article to 
explore the implications of this interesting thesis. As will be 
pointed out presently, two essentially distinct criteria are implied 
in our judgments concerning the worth of satisfactions, but the 
duality does not seem to be a question of the presence of aesthetic 
(in addition to moral) standards. Attila the Hun may manifest a 
degree of “effort, struggle and strength of will’ that shakes im- 
perial Rome to her foundations. As “a good performance”, the 
spectacle has aesthetic value, but we would no more attribute a 
peculiar spirituality to the barbarian’s “delight of battle” than we 
would attribute such a quality to an animal’s prowess in the pro- 
tection of its young. One reviewer* sees a hint of moral sadism in 
this notion of the spectator’s enjoyment of a good performance; 
and, significantly enough, Sharp makes illustrative reference to 
Pecksniff. The aesthetic pleasure afforded by the contemplation 
of human effort and struggle does probably contain an element of 
sadism; and there appears to be no suggestion of this in our ap- 
preciation of the ethically higher activities. Satisfaction, then, is 
held to be spiritual, not because it is associated with effortful ac- 
tion, but because it is tied up, in the sense explained, with mental 
or created objects. It might be objected that, even so, the higher 


*This Review, Nov. 1930, 615. 
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value attached to it is the expression of an aesthetic preference, 
It would seem, however, that the basic consideration is the distinc- 
tively human character of the satisfaction ; and this seems primarily 
an ethical, not an aesthetic, consideration. 

But judgments of approval and disapproval passed on satis- 
factions are not merely a question of degree of spirituality. 
Pleasures that possess spiritual quality in high degree may evoke 
a judgment of condemnation. The Miltonic Satan is the poetic 
symbol of a spirituality that is evil, and man can achieve a like 
“bad eminence” in the spiritual life. The statement that man’s 
higher faculties may be put to evil uses would not merely be 
acquiesced in; it would be dismissed as platitudinous. None the 
less the notion of ‘good’ continues to be read more or less implicit- 
ly into the connotation of the phrase ‘spiritual satisfactions’. The 
truth is that, over and above the question of the spiritual quality 
of satisfactions, there is a further consideration underlying our 
ethical evaluation of them. This is their effect on the satisfac- 
tions of others. But it is not enough to say, generally, that the 
highest pleasures are those which are at once spiritual in quality 
and conducive to an increase of satisfaction all round. One must 
ask further: in what sense is the general happiness increased? 
How far does the increase have reference to spiritual, and how 
far to materialistic satisfactions? 

It would appear, then, that our judgments in regard to the ethi- 
cal value of satisfactions ought to be, so to speak, a function of 
two variables. Let us consider the following possibilities: (1) 
spiritual satisfactions which tend to foster co-operative or rein- 
forcing spiritual satisfactions in others; (2) spiritual satisfac- 
tions which tend to add only or mainly to the materialistic satis- 
factions of others; (3) spiritual satisfactions which tend to foster 
antagonistic spiritual satisfactions in others; (4) spiritual satis- 
factions which, on the whole, are neutral as regards their effects 
on others. Let us explain. 

In regard to (1), the point is that the individual’s satisfaction 
is not only spiritual but derived from a kind of activity that tends 
to exert a spiritualizing influence on his fellows. Furthermore, 
the spirituality which the individual incites in those around him 
reacts on himself in such manner that his own spiritual life is 
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still further quickened. The ‘disinterested’ pursuit of the values 
of knowledge and of art typifies this order of spirituality. The 
objects to which activity is directed are not only by their very 
nature common or sharable—one man’s possession does not mean 
the other man’s deprivation—but they are co-operative ; one man’s 
enjoyment makes for enhancement of the enjoyment of his fel- 
lows. In the case of (2), activity on the spiritual plane is confined 
to a relatively small group the fruits of whose labours come to 
the majority in the form of extended material satisfactions. More 
will be said on this point presently. The typical example of (3) 
is to be found in the world of so-called “big business”. Under an 
economic system organized on an essentially competitive basis, 
there is abundant opportunity for spiritual satisfactions, in the 
strict sense of the phrase. The “zest” of big business has reference 
to that kind of satisfaction which comes from an intensely active 
exercise of the higher faculties in the manipulation of the eco- 
nomic environment. But this kind of activity, though genuinely 
spiritual in its nature, is, in its final implication, destructive. Spiri- 
tual life is intensified, but antagonism, not co-operation, is the law 
of it. In (4), the reference is to the exclusive, self-sufficing or 
cloister type of spiritual life. It is the spirituality of the hermit- 
cell; it is also that of the exclusive intelligentsia under social con- 
ditions where there is no provision for the general dissemination 
of spiritual influences. 

It is obvious that the first type of spiritual satisfaction is to 
be rated as ethically the highest. Conduct on the level repre- 
sented here satisfies our two criteria of ethical worth. It is spiritual 
per se and its general influence is spiritual in the desirable sense 
explained above. There seems to be no satisfactory term to desig- 
nate such conduct. The term ‘good’ is used comprehensively to 
denote all levels of satisfaction, spiritual and material. We would 
suggest the phrase creative goodness as a sufficiently clear desig- 
nation of the level of conduct that satisfies our double criterion. 
It may be observed in passing that the second type of satisfaction 
enumerated above will also come within the category of creative 
goodness in so far as the increase in material satisfactions actu- 
ally operates to enhance the spiritual life. But the theoretical 
analysis need not be carried further. It remains to apply it to the 
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problem with which we set out, viz. the question of the spiritual 
character of the Machine civilization. 

(c) When Hu Shih challenges us to shew what spirituality 
there is “in the old beggar-woman who dies in the direst destitu- 
tion, but who dies while still mumbling, Nama Amita Buddha!”, 
the answer is: None. Anyone who considers such a state of mind 
spiritual has simply been misled by the religious suggestions of 
the formula. The truth is that the mumbled formula functions 
specifically to produce an emotional vibration; and this we have 
seen to be the essence of materialism. At one time the formula 
may have served to incite the old woman’s spiritual faculties in 
some degree, but now, for all practical purposes, it functions pre- 
cisely like an injection of cocaine. If this case sums up the mean- 
ing of Oriental spirituality, then that spirituality is indeed a myth. 
The case represents rather a resort to a special kind of materialis- 
tic satisfaction which serves to compensate more or less effectually 
for cruel deprivation in other directions. When the same writer, 
however, contrasts with this gloomy picture that of “the Ameri- 
can workman who rides in his own motor-car, who takes his 
whole family outing and picnicking on Sundays in distant parks 
and woods, who listens to the best music of the land on the radio 
almost for no cost, and whose children are educated in schools 
equipped with the most modern library and laboratory facilities”, 
and holds that these and similar considerations substantiate his 
claim that the Machine civilization is essentially spiritual in its 
constitution, the argument is a trifle hasty. Clearly the Machine 
civilization is fitted to provide the conditions of the spiritual life 
and also, no doubt, certain peculiar opportunities for living it. 
But, in point of fact, has it made for a spiritual level of existence 
on the whole? 

Art-appreciation is admittedly a main source of the higher 
spiritual pleasures. Is the literature on which the Machine civili- 
zation feeds its soul of the Cranford type, necessitating a very 
active exercise of the intellect in order to become interesting at all, 
or is it of the type of which the emotional value is immediate and 
direct, and not a function of the intellectual faculties? In the 
“Talkies” the Machine has provided an opportunity, unparalleled 
in the history of the race, for an extended enjoyment of the 
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higher pleasures of dramatic art. Stuart Chase, however, hardly 
exaggerates when he tells us that the moving pictures are “hap- 
pily held to the intelligence limit of the normal twelve-year-old 
child’”.? This of course means once more the level of passive emo- 
tional stimulation. Frank acceptance of such a level. is implied 
in the publisher’s ultimatum to his contributors: cut out the think- 
stuff. Whether this level is inevitable is not in point here. The 
significant fact is that the workmen’s children “educated in schools 
equipped with the most modern library and laboratory facilities” 
supply an adequate market for the thought-saving article and 
provide for its purveyors emoluments that quite literally exceed 
“the dreams of avarice”. Again, the motor-car brings “distant 
parks and woods” within reach, and this may or may not mean 
a materialistic order of pleasure. The same agency is responsible 
for the dense packing of our popular resorts, the attraction of 
which seems mainly due to another and more subtle form of 
materialistic satisfaction, viz. the expression of the crudely gre- 
garious impulses. In fine, consideration of the leisure-activities 
typical of our civilization would seem to shew that its most con- 
spicuous achievement is a phenomenal multiplication of the sources 
of materialistic satisfaction. 

Our civilization, in other words, is so far to be classified, in 
point of its spirituality, under the second of the headings enumer- 
ated above. Scientific discovery and invention are of course pre- 
supposed in the extension of material goods referred to; and 
scientific discovery and invention mean spirituality somewhere. 
But the spiritual activity, originating as it does in a relatively 
small group, does not act as a focus of spiritual infection gen- 
erally. It reaches the masses in the form described above. Let 
it be noted, in passing, that it is not a question of bad effects en- 
suing from the Machine. Material goods are so far genuine goods. 
Our civilization rejects asceticism. Pleasure, as such, is a good; 
pain and privation are evils to be fought. It is a question, not of 
good but of order of good; and that order is predominantly 
materialistic. 

Summing up the argument in terms of our fourfold classi- 
fication we reach conclusions somewhat as follows. The first 


"Whither Mankind 345. 
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and highest form of spiritual satisfaction is not more conspicu- 
ously a feature of Western than it is of Eastern civilization. The 
spiritual life of the latter is mainly of the kind referred to in 
our fourth heading. In the case of the former, while the means 
of spiritual ‘spread’ is doubtless there, spread does not occur to 
any appreciable extent. Western civilization is predominantly 
representative of the ethical levels indicated in our second and 
third headings. A relatively small group is engaged in the highly 
spiritual work of mastering the material environment, of making 
“the full use of human intelligence for the conquest of nature 
and for the improvement of the conditions of man”. Returns are 
mainly in the form of a materialism more enlightened, more varied 
and more complete. Again, Western civilization, in so far as com- 
petition is the informing principle of it, generates directly—and 
prolifically—a kind of spirituality that is destructive in its ulti- 
mate implications. It would appear, then, without further elabora- 
tion, that, first, the critics of the Machine civilization are right 
in a more fundamental sense than they probably intend, and, 
second, that Hu Shih’s interesting apologia smacks rather of good 
rhetoric than of sound philosophy. 
JouHN MacponaLp 
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DISCUSSION 
THE DEFINITE DESCRIPTION 


T IS obvious that naming a thing requires its presence, whereas 
its description may be given in its absence; and in this truth lies 
the philosophical significance of the distinction between a name and a 
description, e.g. between ‘Roosevelt’ and ‘the President of the U. S’ 
The fact that one may describe in the absence of the thing ian 
to allows for an intelligent use of description even when its object 
does not exist. Thus in discussing fictions we are talking meaningfully 
and not about nothing because we are dealing with descriptions.’ 
This consideration is valuable when it comes to the refutation of 
substances which should be mistrusted as ‘inferred entities’ never given 
to experience. It would seem that such propositions as ‘the President 
of the U. S. is popular’ are in favor of substances, if these propositions 
are taken to be of the singular subject-predicate form. If the predicate 
designates an attribute one would naturally expect the subject to 
stand for a substance as a bearer of attributes. But the recognition 
that the subject is a description is a warning that there need be no 
actual substance behind it. Nevertheless, if a proposition really means 
to be about a substance and happens to be true, what it means must 
be a fact, and so substance must be real. Confronted with this difficulty 
Russell deals with it by a further development of the theory of de- 
scriptions. He denies that ‘the President of the U. S. is popular’ is a 
subject-predicate proposition on the ground that ‘the President of the 
U. S.’ does not express a single idea or unified meaning and therefore 
cannot function as the subject-term. He calls expressions of the form 
‘the so-and-so’, where ‘the’ is used in the singular, definite descrip- 
tions; and points out that since they are ununified they have no mean- 
ing in isolation, and thus are ‘incomplete symbols’. In the context of 
a proposition “there is no corresponding single constituent of the pro- 
position and when the proposition is fully analysed the words ‘the so- 
and-so’ have disappeared”. The full analysis of a proposition is obtained, 
considering that any proposition means to be true, by enumerating the 
conditions on which its truth depends. Thus the truth of ‘the Presi- 
*Some of the classical perplexities of philosophy have their source in the 
inability to see the distinction between names and descriptions. Take Plato’s 
Paradox of Learning. According to the Paradox one cannot learn anything 
because either one knows the object to be studied (in which case learning 
is redundant), or else in the ignorance of that objet one would not know 
where to start the study. The solution is that le: rning starts when the 
object is introduced by mere naming and accumulates with the increase in 
its description. Another example is the Idealist’s Paradox that everything 
is an idea, since everything is an object of thought ind so depends on the 
mind. This Paradox is refuted by observing that when the object of thought 
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dent of the U. S. is popular’ depends ori the existence of a president, 
on his uniqueness, and on his popularity. Hence the proposition, fully 
analysed, is expressed more adequately as ‘there is only one president 
of the U. S. and he is popular’. A still more accurate expression can be 
given in terms of propositional functions. If we let fx mean ‘x is presi- 
dent of the U. S.’ and gx mean ‘x is popular’, we can write down the 
symbolic form: 


(1) (34) + fe :~ (34,9) + fe-fy>~ (4# =y) : (4) + frog. 


This may be read: There is an x such that + is f and it is false that 
there is a y distinct from x which is also f, and, for any +, if + is f it is 
g. Thus exp. (1) stands for a conjunction of three general propositions, 
one existential and two non-existential, and not for one singular sub- 
ject-predicate proposition. There is no trace of a single definite de- 
scription left; instead, the proposition is about the function fx which 
has application, qualified in the first non-existential proposition of exp. 
(1) as a unique application. The qualification is complicated by the 
condition of distinctness ‘~ (# = y)’. At first it may appear that the 
function fx together with the qualification of uniqueness forms the 
meaning of the definite description which may be isolated from the 
context of the whole expression. But on reflection one will realize that, 
though the function thus qualified has meaning in isolation, it is not 
equivalent to a definite description. For that function has no existential 
import, whereas the very significance of a definite description in a 
proposition is to render the latter existential. This may be seen from 
the interpretation of exp. (1), where no other constituent could be held 
responsible for its existential import.* But then, since the logical sig- 
nificance of a term is not subject to change, a definite description, if 
meaningful in isolation, would be of the nature of an existential pro- 
position, which obviously it is not; to say ‘the President of the U. S.’ 
does not mean saying ‘the President of the U. S. exists’. 

The conclusion that definite descriptions are always incomplete 
symbols would be unobjectionable if interpreting them as unified 
meanings should always imply the existence of substances. But very 
frequently it is events, not substances, which are described, and events, 
surely, may be given to experience. For example, I may summarize 
a certain experience by saying: “The sneeze was loud.’ And I think 
that ‘the sneeze’ is a definite description which in some sense has 
meaning in isolation, being applicable to an event which as a unified 
entity can be isolated from other events. If definite descriptions about 
events should be ununified in their meaning, then as these events pass 
away there would be no possibility of discussing them since there 
would be no means of referring to a unified entity. There would be 


* The study of logical form shows that the use of the copula ‘is’ has no 
existential significance. 
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no description of the past events. The supposition is refuted by the 
fact that we do study history. This is strong evidence for the incom- 
pleteness of Russell’s analysis, and it is by way of criticizing what he 
says that the missing elements may be found. 

To begin with a simplification, the condition of distinctness 
‘~(az = y)’ may be omitted. The identity of « and y would make the 
existential and the first non-existential propositions of exp. (1) con- 
tradictory, but this expression denoting the unified meaning of a propo- 
sition cannot involve contradiction. Hence the identity of * and y 
is ruled out without the aid of a special provision, which gives a 
simplified version: 


(2) (sr) + fe :~ (ge, y) + fe - fy : (4) + feoge. 


In this expression consider the clause of uniqueness, 1.e., the condi- 
tion of unique application ‘~ (3-4, y) - fx - fy.” In order to deny 
the double exemplification of the function the supposition of the latter 
is, first, symbolized by means of two distinct signs, x and y. These 
signs are dummies, they are types, in the typographical sense, of marks 
or patterns of sounds. They illustrate distinct exemplifications, but they 
do not denote two actual exemplifications of the functions, not only 
because this would be contrary to the intention of the clause of unique- 
ness, but also because they cannot have the significance of proper 
names. The recognition of the fundamental distinction between names 
and descriptions interferes with the analysis of descriptions in terms 
of names. Now to say that # and y are not names but just substi- 
tutes or quasi-exemplifications is correct so far as pure symbolic 
forms are concerned. But in giving a conceptual interpretation to 
exp. (2) one is facing the question of translating # and y into some 


*It may be suggested that this clause should be also omitted on the ground 
that the unique application of a symbol is a matter of its significant use 
and not of its meaning, that it should be given as a prescription and not 
as a proposition. Of course, a prescription how to use a symbol vould be 
based on some element of meaning, but it may be held that this meaning is 
contained in the conceptual content of the function f and need not be stated 
separately. From this point of view the multiple application of a definite 
description would give nonsense and not falsity. For example, it is unmean- 
ing to say that ‘The author of Principia Mathematica are great philosophers’. 
If it is objected that ‘The author of Principia Mathematica is a great 
philosopher’ makes good sense but is false because there are two authors, 
the answer is that it is not false, but ambiguous. If the phrase ‘the author 
of Principia Mathematica’ means ‘the person who wrote every page of the 
book’, then the proposition is false not because there are two authors but 
because there are no authors. If the phrase is merely short for a less am- 
biguous description (which specifies the pages written by one of the writers), 
then the proposition is cryptic but true. Now if this argument is correct, the 
clause of uniqueness should be omitted in the proposition which is a con- 
ceptual interpretation of exp. (2). The expression itself, however, must 
retain the clause because f lacks conceptual meaning; only the clause should 
be read as ‘one must not apply the function twice’ instead of ‘it is false 
that there is a double exemplification’. 
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meaningful terms. The question is to find a conceptual equivalent toa 
symbolic representative. It may be suggested that x and y are equiva- 
lent to indefinite descriptions, i.e., to expressions like ‘a man’ in the 
proposition ‘I met a man’. This is likely to be Russell’s own view, con- 
sidering his use of such expressions as ‘there is anx...’. But | can 
not accept the suggestion. There is no such thing as an indefinite 
description, unless we call by this name an ordinary propositional 
function, for example, ‘x is human’, At least, Russell’s own illustra- 
tions of indefinite descriptions can be shown to be concealed definite 
descriptions ; thus the phrase ‘a man’ in ‘I met a man’ should be under 
stood as ‘the man that I am thinking about’. But even if there were 
indefinite descriptions, x and y could not be such or else they would 
fail to express the condition of unique application. As an indefinite 
description x (together with the existential import) would be in- 
terpreted conceptually by the proposition ‘there is an entity which is 
a so-and-so’. But this interpretation does not preclude the possibility 
that there are, say, two particulars which are so-and-so. Then to say 
that there are no y’s which are so-and-so would be merely saying that 
there are no particulars other than the two, corresponding to +, to 
which the function ‘a so-and-so’ applies. This, of course, is not the 
clause of uniqueness. Hence, since x and y succeed in introducing the 
clause into exp. (2), they cannot be indefinite descriptions. The only 
interpretation left for them is to be definite descriptions. Thus # must 
be some such description as ‘the entity which is so-and-so’. But if this 
is the case, Russell’s analysis of definite descriptions in terms of the 
*’s is an analysis of definite descriptions in terms of definite descrip- 
tions. We face a dilemma: either Russell's analysis is true of all defi- 
nite descriptions and involves an infinite regress or there are two kinds 
of definite descriptions, one correctly analysed by Russell in terms of 
the «#’s, the other consisting of unified meanings which correspond to 
the 2’s themselves. Infinite regress rules out the first alternative. And if 
we recall that we are in search of unified meanings which can be sub- 
stitutes for events, we shall accept the second alternative without 
hesitation. 

The majority of descriptions are mediating agencies, or characters 
of things; and it is in their very nature to refer beyond themselves. 
Such a referring description is symbolized by means of the form 
fx, where f stands for the conceptual content while x signifies the 
office of referring. But not all descriptions can be put in this form. 
In the absence of what the ordinary descriptions refer to, there must 
be descriptions of another kind which represent the absent object. 
Thus there must be descriptions which are referred to but do not 
refer themselves. The status of these descriptions corresponds to the 
status of the variables, x, y, z, etc., in a purely symbolic expression, 
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since these signs also play the part of ultimate referents. Now they 
play their part well because they are rid of conceptual content al- 
most completely, and yet, arbitrary signs as they are, they must have 
some conceptual significance in order to play their part at all. Thus 
they must have at least the significance of being entities and ultimate 
referents. This, by the way, gives two of the non-referring descriptions. 
But there are many more. They may be defined by analogy with 
the variables ; they are conceptual frameworks reduced to the minimum 
of meaning, i.e., frameworks which are the ‘headings’ under which 
various conceptual contents fall and which themselves have just 
enough significance to be identifiable ideas. It will be recognized that 
this is a definition of fundamental categories like thing, event, char- 
acter, relation and so forth. That the non-referring descriptions are 
categorial is exactly what might be expected, since categories are 
presupposed in any reference and cannot be used without redun- 
dancy as themselves referring. For example, to say that “The sneeze 
was a loud event’ is not saying more than ‘The sneeze was loud’, for 
the latter means that ‘sneezing and being loud have application to the 
(same) event’. ‘The (same) event’ is the categorial definite descrip- 
tion which can represent the original event of sneezing because it is 
a single meaning capable of being referred to. 

Because of the fact that descriptions are capable of representing 
events there is another correction to be made in Russell’s theory. He 
says that it is only in the presence of a thing that its name is really 
a proper name. Thus for those unacquainted with Roosevelt the name 
‘Roosevelt’ is not a proper name, but is merely short for a definite 
description like ‘the President of the U. S.’ But, it may be objected, 
a definite description reports just one event or aspect of the man, 
whereas in using a name one is aware that there are many events in 
his life. But if another event is to be represented, a different definite 
description is to be used. It would seem that a name must take care 
of all such definite description. Hence, I think, a name (used in the 
absence of the individual referred to) is not a single definite descrip- 
tion but a disjunction of all definite descriptions which describe that 
individual. The understanding of a name does not, however, require 
the enumeration of all members of the disjunction; it is sufficient 
to have knowledge of at least one member together with the aware- 
ness that there are others. Thus I understand the person who says that 
‘Napoleon was a despot’ even though, at the time, I may think of the 
man who died on the Island of St. Helena, while he was thinking of 
the first Emperor of France. The fact that a proper name may be 
used in association with any of the descriptions representing a cer- 
tain individual must not be identified with the opinion, commonly but 
erroneously held, that the same name may designate many individuals. 
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Many people are called ‘John’, but for every person so called ‘John’ 
is a different name, although these different names are embodied in a 


set of sounds of the same pattern. 
A. USHENKOo 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A NOTE ON BRONSTEIN’S AND TARTER’S DEFINITION 
OF STRICT IMPLICATION 


RONSTEIN and Tarter have recently proposed’ the following 
definition of ‘possibility’, in terms of the notions of Principia 
Mathematica: 


1) 0 (p)-=-~(39,7):(p=a~aqr) Df. 


where the double bar between p and g ~ gr stands for ‘identity’. Since 
strict implication (-3 ) is defined by Lewis in terms of possibility, 
the above definition leads to the following definition of strict implica- 
tion. 


2) p3q-=:(37,s):(p3q:-=-rsar) Df. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to point out reasons for sup- 
posing definitions 1) and 2) inadequate. I use numbers preceded 
by stars to refer to propositions from the Principia, numbers followed 
by a single parenthesis, as 1) and 2) above, to label propositions 
found neither in the Principia nor in Symbolic Logic, and plain num- 
bers to refer to propositions from Symbolic Logic. 

The definition of identity is as follows: 


% 13.01 x= y- =:(y):elx-3-¢ely Df. 


where the exclamation mark after @ indicates that @ is a predicative 
function. This restriction that @ be predicative, however, is, in ef- 
fect, removed, by the proof of the following proposition: 


¥% 13.101 KF -x=y-Dd-pyxroyy 


which holds regardless of whether w is a predicative function. Since 
there does not seem to be universal agreement as to whether @ (or ¥) 
is to be restricted to ‘truth-functions’ I think it best to consider sepa- 
rately, first the case that @ is so restricted and then the case that it is 
not so restricted. 

If we restrict our functions to be truth-functions, then it is easily seen 
(although, as Russell and Whitehead point out, it cannot be proved 
—except for each special case) that 


3) p=q-=-(v)¢lp=elq 


*In their review of Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic in this Review, 
May 1934. 
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That is to say, if @ is a truth-function, then if p and g have the same 
truth values, p/p and @/q will have the same truth values; and con- 
versely. The following proposition is proved in Principia Mathe- 
matica : 


® 13.11 Fix=y- =-(y):glx=oly 

Hence from 3), *13.11, and *%4.22 (which asserts that equivalence 
is transitive) we have: 

Applying 4) to 1) we now have 


5) K:) p: =:~ (39,7): (p=q~q) 


But since all false propositions are materially equivalent, and since 
q ~ gr is a false proposition in the Principia system, we see that 5) 
asserts that a possible proposition is one which is not equivalent to a 
false one. Hence to say a proposition is possible is equivalent to saying 
it is true; 1.é. 


6) + -Op-=-p 


Thus strict implication degenerates into material implication, and 
Lewis’s existence-postulate : 


20.01 (37,9):~ (p39) -~(p3~9) 
becomes 

7) (3 ~,9):~ (p> 9)-~(p 2 ~9) 
which contradicts 

15.72 pr2q:'V:-pr~|q 


Thus we see that if we assume that @ and w can represent only truth- 
functions, we are led to a contradiction. 

On the other hand, if we assume that our functions need not be truth- 
functions, we are led to the probably unacceptable conclusion that all 
impossible propositions are conjunctive. For from 1) we get the fol- 
lowing definition of an impossible proposition : 


8) ~ oO p-=:(3¢,n:(p=a~q) Df. 
Now 
te 13.12 tK-x=y- >d-(x) =¥(y) 


Hence from 8) and *%13.12: 


9) ~Op- >> (3q2):(¥(O) =¥q~a). 
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It now seems that we may define yw (+) to mean ‘x is a conjunctive 
proposition’, since w need not be a truth-function. If we do so, we 
see from 9) that, if p is impossible, p must be a conjunctive proposi- 
tion. This seems unacceptable, since, for example, the proposition, ‘Love 
is not love’ appears to be impossible without being conjunctive. 

The above argument, of course, is not perfectly rigorous, since it 
depends upon the introduction of new primitive ideas into the Prin- 
cipia Mathematica system. But if the suggested definition of strict im- 
plication were sound, this sort of paradox ought not to arise in in- 
terpretations. 

J. C. CoeNowetH McKINsey 


New York UNIversity 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Ethical Relativity. By Epwarp WesTerRMARCK. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1932. Pp. xviii, 302. 

The present volume is a restatement of the theoretical portion of the 
author’s well-known work on The Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas. Its value lies in its isolating the relativistic thesis, which has 
to be argued by the critical and analytical method, from the history 
of mores. This thesis is argued with no little dialectical skill against 
contemporary moralists of the “objectivist” school and is thus brought 
down to date in its philosophical orientation. Professor Westermarck’s 
fundamental position remains the same as in his former writings, and 
it cannot be said that he has made it any more tenable; though the 
confusion on which it rests is often shared by those who attack it. 

The moral concepts are generalizations of tendencies which certain 
modes of conduct have to evoke the specific emotions of moral ap- 
proval and disapproval (114). “Moral disapproval is a form of resent- 
ment, and .. . moral approval is a form of retributive kindly emotion” 
(89). Resentment is felt toward a cause of pain or harm, and retribu- 
tive kindly emotion is felt “towards another individual as a cause of 
pleasure” (135). “And a living being is, on due reflection, regarded as 
a true cause of pain or pleasure only in so far as this feeling is 
assumed to be caused by its will” (172). The specific “moral” form 
of these emotions is distinguished by disinterestedness and impartiality 
(90-93). Hence the moral judgments will reflect the judge’s experience 
and belief regarding the consequences of conduct (187) and “the range 
of the altruistic sentiment” (200). The conclusion of the matter is 
that “there are no moral truths in the ordinary sense of the word, 
which attributes objective validity to moral judgments”, because “the 
predicates of all moral judgments, all moral concepts, are ultimately 
based on emotions”, and “as is very commonly admitted, no objectivity 
can come from an emotion” (60, 141). 

It turns out, however, that Professor Westermarck in the course 
of arguing that the moral concepts have no universal or objective 
meaning shows that they have two. One such meaning consists in the 
tendency of certain acts to call forth emotions of a certain type; the 
other such meaning consists in the possession by an act of those char- 
acters which, when imputed to it, evoke emotions of a certain type. 
Thus concerning the act of murder one may ask, does it call forth the 
emotion of disapprobation? This is a question of fact, to which there 
is an objective and universal answer. Or one may ask, does the act of 
murder possess those characters owing to the supposed possession of 
which it is disapproved? Is it an act of will? Is it harmful to others 
than the disapproving judge? Does it possess that character of general 
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harmfulness the supposition of which will evoke resentment from a 
judge who views it impartially or disinterestedly? This also is a ques- 
tion of fact, as objective and universal as the first. 

The real point of the analysis is that these two objective and uni- 
versal concepts must not be confused with one another or with the 
associated or constituent emotional attitude. The view to which the 
author is really opposed is the view that emotional attitudes as such 
are true or fase, and he has done weil to refute it. This view is 
common and excusable in popular discourse, but philosophers should 
know better. A man who feels strongly about any matter desires and 
expects others to feel as he does. If they like or condone what he 
detests he is disposed to extend his detestation to them. But his de- 
testation is not true in a sense which implies that their opposite at- 
titude is mistaken. His detestation may be better grounded than theirs 
in that it rests on a more correct judgment of the matter. Or he 
may make certain claims about his detestation to the effect that it 
voices the interests of society as a whole whereas the opposite attitude 
voices only private interest—in which case his claim may be true, 
and the dissenting claim of the other party may be false; but in this 
case it is the claim made in behalf of the emotion that is true or 
false, and not the emotion itself. 

There are, then, two different moral concepts, both of which are 
objective and universal, namely, the approved and the approvable. 
Is there any reason for preferring one of these to the other? Not, 
I think, to the exclusion of the other. Actions may be conceived as 
good, right, and dutiful in the sense of being approved, or in the 
sense of possessing those characters which qualify them for approval, 
that is, which approval imputes to them. But there is every reason 
why a theoretical ethics should attach greater importance to the 
second. The first leaves the conflict of moral sentiments unmitigated; 
the second looks to their common meaning, and may legitimately seek 
to bring them into agreement by extending and correcting their medi- 
ating judgments. The first accepts the moral sentiments of any time, 
place, or person as finalities, to be recorded, described, and genetically 
derived. The second opens them to criticism, and may hope, therefore, 
to offer guidance to conduct and education. By the use of the second 
concept, in other words, ethics may hope to fill its historic réle and 
in refusing to devote themselves to the classification of the moral 
sentiments or the history of mores after the descriptive manner of 
the anthropologists and the sociologists, philosophers have obeyed a 
sound instinct. 

Ratpu Barton PERRY 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Ethics. By Joun Dewey and James H. Turts. Revised Edition. New 

York, Henry Holt and Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 528. 

This is really a new book; for a new chapter has been added to 
Part I, Part II has been rewritten, and Part III also, with the ex- 
ception of a few pages, is new. 

The volume begins with an Introduction, setting forth the nature 
of ethics and the methods and value of its pursuit, and then is divided 
into three parts: Part I. The Beginnings and Growth of Morality; Part 
II. The Theory of the Moral Life; Part II]. The World of Action; 
roughly stated, the three parts are historical, theoretical, and practical, 
respectively. In the Introduction, ethics is defined as “the science that 
deals with conduct, in so far as this is considered as right or wrong, 
good or bad” (3). As will appear, it would have been more in accord 
with the theoretical outlook of Part II if the words, ‘approved or 
disapproved’ had been added. Conduct is viewed as occurring on three 
levels—a division adhered to throughout the volume—behavior moti- 
vated by non-moral impulses; “behavior or conduct in which the in- 
dividual accepts with little critical reflection the standards and ways 
of his group, as these are embodied in customs or mores”; and “con- 
duct in which the individual thinks and judges for himself, considers 
whether a purpose is right or good, decides and chooses, and does not 
accept the standards of his group without reflection”. It is recognized, 
however, that this distinction of levels is not absolute; that, in general, 
a human being is living on all three at once. 

Part I contains a summary of the dominant moral conceptions in 
primitive group life, which is followed by chapters on the Greek, 
Hebrew, Roman, and Modern contributions. These chapters, while suf- 
fering from inevitable compression in some places, are written with 
the learning, lucidity, and vigor that one would expect from Pro- 
fessor Tufts, who is responsible for them. They provide an admirable 
introduction and background for the more analytical chapters that 
follow. 

Part II, by Professor Dewey, is written from the point of view 
that may be called humanistic rationalism, of which he has been the 
protagonist for the last generation in America. The standpoint is 
humanistic because, divorced from all religious metaphysical concep- 
tions of destiny, the good is looked for in the ordinary socialized in- 
terests of men; it is rationalistic because it assumes the possibility 
of a disinterested attitude towards the problems of life and the power 
of thought to solve them. Many issues of primary importance in moral 
theory are raised; of these I shall have space to consider only two 
that seem to me to be critical. First: Professor Dewey maintains that 
there are three distinct and irreducible though closely related ethical 
concepts—the good, the right, and the approved. When approached in 
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the light of the concept of the good, the moral problem becomes that 
of discriminating, through self-knowledge or ‘wisdom’, the more 
permanent from the more transient satisfactions. The concept of 
the right grows out of claims set up by person upon person, usually 
embodied in laws and institutions, in a group of closely associated and 
interdependent members. The right cannot be reduced to the good, it 
is held, because it may often be right for me to sacrifice my own satis- 
factions. Approval and disapproval depend upon the application of 
standards to conduct; and again, the problem is different from that 
of the good, for the question is not what I desire, but what | ought to 
desire. Yet, useful as this threefold approach to the problem of moral 
theory may be, for some purposes, it does not, I believe, represent a 
final view of the matter. For, with regard to the right, it seems clear that 
no claim is made unless conceived to be good for the person who makes 
it; and on the other hand, no claim is recognized as binding unless, on 
the whole, it is felt that it would be good to submit to it; and with 
regard to approval, any standard set up is acknowledged to be valid only 
when believed to embody the greatest or ‘highest’ good under the cir- 
cumstances. The difference between the desired and the desirable is 
nothing else then the difference between the greater and the lesser 
good. By some such argument as this, the supremacy of the concept of 
the good or value can be established over against the concepts of the 
right and the approved. 

A second controversial point of ethical theory is Professor Dewey's 
denial of the existence of a hierarchy of values. He writes (212), 
“In isolation, one enjoyment cannot be said to be higher or lower 
than another. There is nothing intrinsically higher in the enjoyment 
of a picture or an instructive book than there is in that of food— 
that is, when the satisfaction is taken apart from the bearings and 
relationships of the object in life as a whole”. Yet he adds “. . . the 
satisfaction of the whole self in any end is a very different sort of 
thing from the satisfaction of a single and independent appetite”. For 
my part, I find this a very cryptic utterance. For in the first place, 
how could the enjoyment of a picture fail to be a satisfaction, if not 
of the whole self, at least of a large part of the self; and is not this 
the reason why it is intrinsically higher than the enjoyment of food, 
which usually satisfies only a small part of the self? After all, we 
take satisfactions as they are, not in some artificial, hypothetical isola- 
tion, and when we take them as they are, they arrange themselves 
in a hierarchy. 

The third part of the volume is an application of the theory of the 
second part to some »f the major political and economic problems of 
the day, carrying ort the insistent belief of the authors that social 


problems are essentis "y moral problems. This part is written with the 
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breadth of learning, tolerance, and faith in reason and experimentation 
so eminently characteristic of Professor Dewey and Professor Tufts, 
who have had first hand experience in many of the conflicts and issues 
discussed. Nevertheless, while almost every page is illuminating, I 
venture to record my own judgment, without having room to defend 
it, that the authors seldom go to the bottom of the matters they discuss, 
because the movement of their thought is always on the via media. And 
there is ground for thinking that the institutional side of the moral 
problem is emphasized at the expense of the personal. 

Any student who digests this book will have had a nourishing, rich, 
if sometimes heavy intellectual fare, and his whole way of thinking 
about human life cannot fail to be deepened and transformed. The book 
has, however, one great defect: an insufficient sense for the tragic 
in moral conflicts, with the related absence of any appreciation of the 
bearing of religion and art (except historically) on ethical problems. 

DeWitt H. PARKER 


University oF MICHIGAN 


Das Problem des geistigen Seins. Von Nicocat HarTMANN. Berlin 

and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. xlv, 482. 

This book by Nicolai Hartmann is on the philosophy of history. In 
the introduction the author briefly sketches the views of the outstand- 
ing philosophers of history. I shall mention only two. St. Augustine 
believed that history tended toward realizing God’s Kingdom on earth. 
Hegel regarded it as the gradual unfolding of a rational cosmic plan; 
he also assumed that a spiritual substance was bearer and directing 
power of the process. This thesis Hartmann rejects as too monistic. 
Nature, he contends, is made up of levels or realms—the inorganic, the 
organic, and the spiritual. Each level of being has its own laws and 
must be described by categories applying to it alone. Even though 
the realms overlap and interdepend, these categories are all-powerful 
only within the sphere of being to which they apply. It is a grave 
mistake, therefore, to interpret any of the levels in terms of categories 
used to characterize another sphere of being. 

In the realm of the spirit and of history similar levels exist, although 
the author insists that strictly speaking these are not levels; they are 
rather different manifestations of the same spiritual activity. The 
first two are concerned with the activity of the individual and with 
that of the group and the third with their achievements. 

In Part I the author discusses personal spirit (Der personale Geist). 
Here he describes the activities of the individual who meets every 
new situation freely, is elastic, keeps his bearing in suffering, is 
superior to external evils, loves and hates, has an ethic, is responsible 
for guilt and reward, is conscious, sets goals an purposes for him- 
self. These purposes, which he values, make him . member of another 
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world and give him a unique place in the cosmos—he becomes the 
creator, the realizer of values. And this is what gives man his power 
in the world. Part II is concerned with objective spirit (Der objektive 
Geist) or with the group and group-activity which are super-individual 
and general. But this group spirit must not be thought of as a substance 
behind the group or a people, nor as the mere collection of the in- 
dividuals constituting the group. It is rather the spiritual life of 
the group in its totality, as that appears in a society which gives 
to the individual his language, customs, art, religion, science. What- 
ever the individual receives from the group he must acquire, since 
spiritual goods are not transmitted like physical characteristics. They 
are handed on (tradiert) by the group; they are taken over by the 
individual. Part III discusses objectified spirit (Der objektivierte 
Geist). Every living spirit (an individual or a group) objectifies itself 
in various ways. Thus the conception of what is right becomes ob- 
jectified in a “law”; the knowledge of an age and a people is em- 
bodied in a system of knowledge and is recorded in writing. As these 
products (creations) are embodied in a lasting material, they are 
non-living and survive their creators; they have an independence and 
an existence all their own. These objectifications take place in every 
realm of living spirit. Literature, poesy, plastic arts, and music offer 
the purest examples. To these may be added monuments of various 
descriptions—buildings, technical achievements, and to a certain degree 
implements, weapons, products of industry. Here also belong all philo- 
sophic and scientific systems, myths, religions, etc. The creators of 
these things are dead, but their spirit still speaks to us through their 
creations. 

Everyone interested in the philosophy of history should read this 
book. 

ApAM ALLES 


St. Joun’s CoLiece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Essays on the Logic of Being. By Francis S. Haserot. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 640. 

This volume is a systematic examination of the whole range of 
metaphysical categories, from Being to Mind. Though its title might 
suggest otherwise, the author’s chief interest is not logical, except in 
the Hegelian sense in which logic is identical with metaphysics. For 
Mr. Haserot the study of the primary categories of thought is meta- 
physics, and metaphysics is ontology, not theory of knowledge. A 
realistic rationalist of the first water, Mr. Haserot apparently cannot 
conceive of any discrepancy between logic and being, thought and 
reality; for reality is the “whole of meaning” (96), and the “being” 
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of a thing is its implicative interrelation with the whole of meaning 
(101). 

A work covering such a vast range of topics as this does, most of 
them highly technical in nature, obviously cannot be summarized here ; 
and it is difficult to give any general account of the book which would 
not be unjust to its theses on specific points. If one can conceive a 
rationalistic ontology resulting from the collaboration of the greatest 
“dogmatists” of all ages—Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel—the whole 
colored by a mathematical interpretation of universals as systems of 
differential equations, and adjusted to a background of neo-realistic 
epistemology, one would have some comprehension of the ambitions, 
if not indeed the achievements, of the author of this work. Like Plato 
he distinguishes the world of perceptions and flux (which he calls 
the realm of “actuality”) from the real world of timeless meanings 
and implications. Mr. Haserot’s real world, however, contains par- 
ticulars as well as universals; for the particular resolves wholly into 
the universals, or relations, that constitute it, just as the universals 
are interpreted in turn as systems of differential relations. The real 
world therefore is a timeless realm of existential particulars. Actuality 
consists of a selection of items from this timeless (and spaceless) 
real world, the selection being determined by the conditions of per- 
ception. Between the actual and the real world Mr. Haserot interpo- 
lates a third, the physical world, half perception and half imagina- 
tion, a compound of flux and permanence; and this world seems to 
exist mainly as a half-way stage in the translation of the fluent data 
of actuality into the mathematical syntax which alone is adequate to 
reality (245). It is evident that science, when perfected, becomes a 
system of differential equations, and that most of the problems of 
cosmology, dealing as they do with this intermediate physical realm, 
are questions of methodology and may receive varying solutions ac- 
cording to convenience. Aristotle’s concept of entelechy is ultimately 
the ordering concept in the realm of existence; it is the ground of 
purposiveness and value, concepts as ontological in their significance 
as quantity and cause. The spirit of Spinoza appears in the identifica- 
tion of reality with the whole of meaning; in the identification of 
value or beauty with the rationality and logical independence of this 
whole of meaning; and again, more markedly, in the somewhat austere 
doctrine of “attainment” through self-transcendence and eternity 
which is the ethical consequence of this doctrine of being. 

The difficulties to which a rationalism of this type is subject are 
as old and as familiar as Platonism itself, nor do they seem to be 
appreciably lessened by Mr. Haserot’s interpretation of universals as 
systems of differential relations, nor by his extension of the real world 
to include all possible particulars, histories, changes, and chances. 
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Nevertheless the logical appeal of this type of metaphysics is perennial, 
and as an example of sustained intellectual effort of a most exacting 
kind Mr. Haserot’s work deserves the highest praise. His style is con- 
cise, clear, purposive; and at times rises to considerable eloquence of 
a restrained sort. There are few references to other works, though 
the author’s general indebtedness to Plato and Aristotle is acknow- 
ledged by the quotations from them placed at the beginning of the two 
divisions of the book. Mr. Haserot’s failure to refer to contemporary 
thinkers and issues indicates not so much his unfamiliarity with current 
fashions in metaphysics as his independence.of them. He evidently 
prefers to play a lone hand; and if this gives to his pages at times an 
oracular and dogmatic air, this also, like the rationalistic ontology 
he expounds, is a part of the grand tradition in metaphysics. 
GLENN R. Morrow 


University oF ILLINots 


The Issue in Literary Criticism. By Myron F. Bricutrtevp. Berkeley, 

University of California Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 316. 

The author of this book adopts “the position of orthodox pragma- 
tism’”—that of Professor John Dewey and his circle (viii). He re- 
duces Professor Dewey’s five-step analysis of thought to three steps: 
(1) the observation of data; (2) the organization of data into 
hypotheses; (3) “The hypothesis . . . must be fitted into the frame 
from which it was extracted by being applied to the problem in the 
world which occasioned the experiment. The hypothesis is true... 
according to the degree of success with which it resolves the prob- 
lem” (26). 

He finds in philosophy a struggle between “idealism” (in many 
guises) and “empiricism”. The former asserts some kind of absolute 
and transcendent reality; the latter applies observation, hypotheses, 
and verification to the ordinary data of experience (Ch. II). In aes- 
thetics, he finds idealists asserting a transcendent beauty. He surveys 
many forms of this theory from Plato to Professor Croce and Babbitt 
(Ch. III). He offers the following “empirical” definition of the beau- 
tiful: “ ‘Beautiful’ is a term applied by a man to an object (or situa- 
tion) to indicate that the object (or situation) is in the state in which 
he wishes it to be—a state of readiness for immediate assimilation 
to his individual ends” (68). “The beautiful . . . is a subdivision of the 
useful. . . .” It “contains a clear reference to the future. The useful 
refers to what a man possesses and finds employment for in his pres- 
ent activities. The beautiful represents a goal at least one step in ad- 
vance of the actual; it stands for what the man could use if he 
possessed it” (73). The idealist regards art as a product of inspiration 
—a non-natural faculty (Ch. IV). The following is proposed as an 
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“empirical” definition of art: “The spectacle presented by art is that 
of aman (the artist) expressing his desires on his environment through 
a medium. The successful result of this expression is a product (the 
beautiful work of art) which represents a portion of the environment 
in the state in which the artist (and, it may be, a spectator) wishes 
it to be—a state of complete subservience to those desires” (103). 

Chapter V brings us to literature, which is defined in the same 
terms as art, except that language is specified as the medium (115). 
We are told that “It is the office of literature to represent ideal (1.e., 
fictional) action—action depicting a struggle between a character 
(or group of characters) and his environment which leads toward and 
culminates in the imposition of his desires upon it, so that the finished 
artistic product portrays that environment as it exists subsequent to 
its subjection to those desires” (118). Two footnotes, however, as- 
sert that this does not exclude tragedy (118, note 5 and 210, note 6). 

Literature falls into three classes: impossible, improbable, and prob- 
able literature. Impossible literature represents the laws of nature as 
broken to permit the attainment of extravagant aims (119 ff.). Im- 
probable literature represents the attainment of ends under non-typical 
conditions (121 f.). Probable literature (122 ff.) conforms to the 
canons of probability and “sets forth the environment depicted in 
a state of subjection to disciplined human desires” (126). 

The literary process contains the three steps of thought (134-137). 
The author observes facts (step one) ; his writings present a hypothesis 
as to how facts may be remoulded in accordance with human desires 
(step two); it remains for the reader to apply this hypothesis to life 
and thus verify it or refute it (step three). 

The three classes of literature meet different human needs (141 ff.). 
Impossible literature offers refreshment to readers whose daily lives 
are successful but fatiguing; it offers to the unsuccessful man a “con- 
solation for failure” or a drug to deaden his misery. Improbable 
literature pleases dissatisfied persons by assuring them that their ac- 
tivities really have an unsuspected importance, or that romantic pos- 
sibilities of success are still open to them. Probable literature appeals 
to “experienced and capable men with serious and exacting demands”. 
Their labors are relatively successful but they are aware “that within 
the field of these labors further progress, increased expression, ad- 
ditional gratification, are possible” (146). Probable literature at its 
best attains “poetic truth”. “It can be applied by the reader directly 
to his own life to serve as the aim or goal toward which his efforts 
shall be directed. It is immediately assimilable to his desires; it promises 
them future success. For the character in the work is the reader’s 
surrogate, testing out for him the validity of his ambitions. In this 
way the reader’s own future is foreshadowed in the manner which 
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can best profit him” (154). No specimen of such literature is men- 
tioned. 

The critic is an expert reader. Criticism is superfluous in the case of 
impossible and improbable literature, since they can give only sub- 
jective values of which each reader is an adequate judge. But in the 
case of probable literature the critic has a function—he must judge 
whether a work of literature is a fit guide for life. The critic “must 
have observed and studied the major manifestations of the human 
environment” (212). A literary work depicts a man remoulding his 
environment. The critic must decide whether the environment can and 
should be remoulded in this way. The critic must “determine the con- 
tribution of literature . . . to the legitimate aims of human life on 
earth” (213). 

The remaining third of the book discusses the relations of “idealism” 
and “empiricism” to literary critism. The conclusion is that idealism 
makes criticism impossible and that empiricism makes it not only possi- 
ble but scientific. 

A truly empirical writer would give concrete meaning to his pro- 
posed standards of value by citing literary works which conformed to 
them or critical works which applied them. Dr. Brightfield does neither. 
Experimental aesthetics from Fechner to date is ignored. Almost all 
theorists are classified as “idealists” and subjected to a severe and 
sometimes effective polemic, but the author rarely seeks the stratum of 
empirical fact which may underline their figurative language. The 
treatment of tragedy and of lyric poetry (259 ff.) is unconvincing. 
The author’s conception of human nature is oversimplified; his em- 
phasis on desire and problem-solving prevents him from doing justice 
to perception, imagination, feeling and emotion—in which regions most 
investigators have sought the locus of aesthetic experience. In short, 
the book is not empirical enough, in spite of its partisanship for 
“empiricism”. 

ALBERT R. CHANDLER 

Tue Onto State University 


Lebensphilosophie und Phinomenologie. Von Grorc Miscu. Leipzig, 

B. B. Teubner, 1931. Pp. x, 324. 

Professor Misch’s work, dedicated to Edmund Husserl, deals with 
the philosophies of Dilthey, Husserl, and Heidegger. The publication 
of Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit led Misch to consider its significance 
in connection with Husserl’s controversy with Dilthey concerning 
“Historismus und Weltanschauungslehre”. 

The exposition of Heidegger’s thought presents the greatest difficulty. 
As Misch describes it, Heidegger’s purpose is not to build up an “idea 
of existence” in the form of a system, but rather to grasp systemati- 
cally life itself, or the inner moving structure of existence, out of which 
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the interpretations proceed. The interpretation of human existence is 
only a “preparation” or means to answer the question concerning 
the “meaning of being”. Thus the purpose is not a philosophy of life 
or philosophical anthropology, but “fundamental ontology”. The gen- 
eral plan of a philosophical preparation for the special sciences with 
their various materially circumscribed regions of being is of course 
reminiscent of Husserl, if not a direct adoption. Only, Heidegger is 
careful to stress the fundamental phenomenon “I am in a world” as 
his beginning, instead of Husserl’s absolute or pure consciousness, 
after which attention is devoted to such features as “care” and “time”. 

The aim of submitting the structural whole of human existence to a 
systematic analysis is worthy as a program for the philosopher. But 
its value depends upon the selection of significant features of human 
existence as manifested in experience, and also upon the mode of ex- 
pression that is employed. In both respects Heidegger errs grievously, 
for he has succeeded in avoiding the real problems of human existence, 
and the terminology he has so studiously devised has enabled him to 
conceal whatever insights he has attained. Such characteristic utter- 
ances as “Man is man only on the basis of the existence in him”, the 
untranslatable statement “Im Sein des Seienden geschieht das Nichten 
des Nichts”, and the expression “a pre-ontological understanding of 
being”, are typical. Heidegger finds it necessary to deduce that the 
world is “essentially related to existence”, which he accomplishes in a 
teleological manner: the world is “that for the sake of which existence 
exists”—namely, in the state of “being lost’”—out of which the drive 
for independence leads. Such passages may be selected as justification 
for the suggestion that a philosopher should either adopt a clear and 
logical medium of expression or else restrict himself to the ineffable. 
Misch’s heroic effort at exposition is laudable but hardly satisfactory 
at this point. 

Husserl’s controversy with Dilthey, the opposition between philo- 
sophy conceived as a rigorous science, as first set forth by Husserl 
in his Logos essay, and philosophy as a world-view, and the section 
on Husserl’s critique of logical reason as illustrated in his Formale 
und transzendentale Logik, are among the most valuable portions of 
the work from the point of view of conveying information. Dilthey 
formulated the methodological principle of his philosophy of life as 
“the aim to understand life in terms of itself”. Misch rightly observes 
that this principle is itself historically conditioned. The philosophy 
of life denies the absolute beginning of philosophy, and in this re- 
spect it stands on the ground of Kant, for whom also there was no 
problem of a beginning. The point of departure for Dilthey is “life”. 
That does not mean that one must analyse it; it means that one must 
re-live it in its forms and inwardly draw the consequences implicit 
in it. Philosophy is an activity which brings life to consciousness— 
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i.e., the subject in its relations as something vital—and thinks it 
through to the end. According to Husserl, Dilthey’s standpoint is 
historical relativism, its logical consequence being scepticism. Hus- 
serl’s thoroughgoing difference with Dilthey is seen in his contrast 
of “world-view” and science. By “world-view” is meant an idea of a 
goal lying in the finite; whereas the idea of science is “super- 
temporal”. Therefore there is a fixed distinction between genuine 
philosophy and historically directed “world-view philosophy”. It is 
Husserl’s contention that a movement of cultural science which attempts 
to set itself up as a philosophy is beset by an inner contradiction. 

That the presentation of Husserl’s own attempt at a scientific 
construction of philosophy may be coherently set forth is a tribute to 
his clarity of thought, whether or not one agrees with his metaphysics. 
A critical comparison of these divergent philosophies calls attention 
strikingly to the fact of their far-reaching disagreement concerning the 
point of departure, method, and even subject-matter of philosophy. 
Husserl conceives philosophy as a rigorous science in which every 
proposition is established by means of adequate insight and founda- 
tion; he protests in his Logos essay against the procedure of tradi- 
tional philosophers in setting up finished systems like so many full- 
grown Minervas emerging from the God-head of Zeus, only to be 
stored up in the museum of the history of philosophy. The ideal of a 
descriptively founded philosophy may be held up as a final definition 
of what we would like to achieve if we adopt the scientific ideal in 
philosophy. 

One might find a correction of the phenomenological method in its 
subjective form in the work of Heidegger and Dilthey. The “artificial 
isolation” of the subject, which destroys the vital connections of 
empirical consciousness, may be avoided by the substitution of Dilthey’s 
more comprehensive “principle of experience” for the “principle of 
consciousness”. 

Professor Misch’s volume is useful as a portrayal of the most im- 
portant movement in recent German philosophy, but it contains little 
criticism of a fundamental nature, which is not surprising in view 
of his indebtness to and admiration for the thinkers under discussion. 

MARVIN FARBER 


University or Burra.to 


Systematic Sociology on the Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebilde- 
lehre of Leopold von Wiese. Adapted by Howarp Becker, New 
York, Wiley & Sons, 1932. Pp. xxii, 772. 

For some years now we have been hearing that Henri Poincaré’s sly 
bon mot, that sociology is the science with the greatest number of meth- 
ods and with the fewest results, must be revised in the light of the 
contributions of recent cultural sociology in Western Europe. For the 
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distinctive province of sociology, so it was claimed, has at last been 
discovered. The fruitless questions concerning the subject matter 
relevant to sociology, whether sociology had any subject matter at all 
and could claim to be something more than what Giddings called it, 
“a science of organized smatter”, could now be abandoned for pro- 
ductive work. The present volume, which is an English adaptation of 
two important works by an important figure in contemporary German 
sociology supplies an opportunity to test the good news. 

The specific subject-matter of sociology, according to von Wiese, is 
the realm of inter-human relations. The technical term for “inter- 
human relations” is sociation. The two fundamental types of sociation 
are association and dissociation. Any relation which does not fall com- 
pletely into one class or another is subsumed under a third class con- 
sisting of social relations which in some respects are associative and in 
others are dissociative. The task of the sociologist is to analyze all inter- 
human relations in order to determine the kind and degree of associa- 
tion and dissociation involved. In this volume a great many types of 
associative and dissociative action-patterns are enumerated, but they 
are discussed on the same level on which a good dictionary explains 
terms, t.¢., by illustration and synonym. 

No convincing reason is offered why association and dissociation 
must be taken as the fundamental sociation-dyad. It is argued that they 
are empirically demonstrable everywhere, that they are linked up with 
man’s biological make-up, and that they “are the only possible paths of 
relative motion for magnitudes as such” (whatever this last may mean 
—presumably capacity for measurement). | do not see why many 
other pairs of polar terms, such as “assertion and withdrawal”, cannot 
fill the specifications. The notion that any of these attitudes and social 
relations can be measured reveals that the authors of this book have 
not yet mastered the rudiments of the logic of measurement. Were one 
to start with any other pair of polar sociation categories, the “analysis” 
would result in another system of sociology. We could reverse Poin- 
caré’s bon mot and say that the latest discoveries in sociologly have 
given us one method and many sciences. 

But what is this method ? It is one of classification and cataloguing. It 
follows no order except that arbitrarily imposed by the selection of the 
first pair of polar categories, is incapable of discovering anything not 
already known except where material is treated from a non-sociological 
point of view, and is no more deserving of the appellation scientific than 
a telephone directory. As I read this book my astonishment grew with 
every page. It became clear that the application of the formal or sys- 
tematic method in sociology—which according to Wiese-Becker was 
implicitly involved in the pioneer work of Tonnies, Simmel, and Scheler 
—once separated from the materials of history, social science, and 
philosophy, gives nothing but a compilation of wordy commonplaces. 
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It is not in virtue of this method that Tonnies, Simmel, and Scheler 
have written their brilliant analyses ; their insights flash through despite 
it. It would not be hard to show, however, that these men did not really 
break with the historical and comparative methods but supplemented 
them with a phenomenological emphasis which previous sociologists 
had neglected. 

The fundamental difficulty with von Wiese’s method is that in con- 
sidering the sociological phenomenon, abstracted not only from its his- 
torical context but also from its economic, jural, ethical, and religious 
aspects, he is unable to do justice to the meaning-quality of the action- 
patterns of individuals which constitute, by his own admission, the 
basis of the social process. Consider, for example, “adjustment” as a 
process of association. To understand the nature of adjustment socio- 
logically, it is necessary to exclude from consideration, according to 
von Wiese, any of the specific purposes for which adjustment is under- 
taken. Economic adjustment is handed over to economics, political ad- 
justment to politics, religious adjustment to religion, etc. We are in 
quest of the nature and meaning of adjustment as such. Adjustment 
as such must be distinguished from accommodation, adaptation, or 
assimilation as such. Well, then, what is it? It is a “process [which] 
emphasizes and utilizes whatever similarity may be present, but in order 
to do this attention must be paid to points of difference as well.” Unless 
specific purposes are introduced here, this description of adjustment 
can serve as a description of practically any other social process from 
cannibalism to political campaigning. But, the authors zo on to say, 
we must distinguish between one-sided and mutual adjustment. These 
are illustrated in various examples of the adjustive process, such as 
inculcating, ingratiating oneself, palliating, covenanting, giving credit, 
believing in someone, etc. And this represents the “sociological” anal- 
yses of adjustment! Apparently, all that one needs to write a system of 
this kind is a good dictionary and a knowledge of the multiplication 
table. What does such “analysis”, however, tell us about any particular 
act of adjustment ? How does it enable us to understand the significance 
of such acts? Hegel is contemptuously dismissed by the authors as 
illustrating a method which sociologists must religiously avoid. But had 
they grasped Hegel’s insight that “the social” is the most inclusive of 
all categories and not the barest, they might have served up something 
better for their readers than this unappetizing mess of tedious, futile 
truisms. If this characterization appear harsh, I rest my defence on 
the reactions of any informed person who dips into the text. 

Philosophers have been challenged to justify, from the point of view 
of service to the community, the way in which they earn their living. 
I suggest that one useful public service they can perform is to evaluate 
critically the pretension that sociology can be treated as a “pure” sci- 
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ence. This would remove one obstacle to fruitful social theory and 


practice. 
; Sipney Hook 
Wasuincton Square COoLLece 
New York UNIVERSITY 
Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. By James BuRNHAM and 

Paitip WHEELWRIGHT. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1932. 

Pp. 462. 

The publishers announce this as “radically different from the usual 
introduction”, for persons of “a certain intellectual maturity”. It is a 
happy symbiosis of logic and metaphysics. In the first half, on “Meth- 
od”, the essentials of logic (which do not include the subject-predicate 
doctrine!) are enlivened by application to speculative issues, and in the 
second half, on “Problems”, speculative issues are treated principally 
as occasions for the intellectual integrity stimulated by logical method. 
Identifying philosophy with critical dialectic, the authors endeavor to 
vindicate the autonomy of the physical, biological, and psychological 
sciences, of ethics, of religion, and of esthetics, and in the process they 
show how to probe out a non sequitur in many a contemporary opinion. 
Their vigor and verbal facility, their logical acumen and freshness of 
view, and their air of easy competence in science and art, both vulgar 
and esoteric, both classic and modern, both sacred and profane, result 
in a book of eminently civilizing effect. They show withal some spiritual 
kinship with the new humanists, being relentless against materialism 
and nostalgic for neo-Thomism, “sanity”, and golden mediocrity. They 
patronize Russell's “lumbering rhetoric” and elevate the remarkable 
T. S. Eliot to be a peer of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. They mani- 
fest, however, no real sympathy with the new humanist’s supernatural- 
ism or his solemn obsession with “culture”. 

With all its virtues, the book contains its share of inconsistencies 
(for instance, are a priori truths definitive or are they not? 98-9, 212, 
275, etc.) ; of what look like palpable errors (for instance, that Leibniz 
was a radical dualist and that K6éhler is a Machian monist, 323 and 
342) ; and of startling private dogmas propounded as self-evident truth 
(for instance, that materialism and psychophysical parallelism are 
“nonsense”, 96-7, 240, 335). But if some teachers will view it with real 
alarm, it is because it lends articulate and cultivated support to the 
philosophical liberalism, the pragmatic skepticism, the erudite posi- 
tivism, the relativism and tolerance, the polite know-nothingism and 
defeatism, which are already espoused with all too much avidity by 
persons of “a certain intellectual maturity”. The authors are not hope- 
ful of knowledge in general. Meanwhile, by grace of much depart- 
mentalization, of an apparatus of levels, worlds, points of view, aspects 
of experience, and realms of discourse, they reiterate that everything 
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mentionable is in one way real and in another unreal; that almost any 
statement can legitimately be true for some men and false for others, 
At heart, I suspect, they believe that all realities are figments of our 
imaginations, and that all truths are creatures of emotional preference. 
This is a highly regarded opinion, and it may be true, but it seems to 
me a much less probable hypothesis than almost any of the determinate 
metaphysical systems which it attempts a priori to forestall. 
Donacp C, WILLIAMS 
Unversity oF Catirornia at Los ANGELES 


The Three Jameses. A Family of Minds: Henry James, Sr., William 
James, Henry James. By C. HartLtey Grattan. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 376. 

After a Prologue mainly devoted to William James, the founder of 
the family in America, Grattan presents sketches in about one hundred 
pages each of the elder Henry James and his two distinguished sons. 
A brief Epilogue resumes similarities and differences which he finds 
to mark the three Jameses, and discusses the influence of William and 
of the younger Henry. 

The sketches are done with care, with enough biographical detail 
to render intelligible the intellectual history of the subject, which is the 
main concern, and with a good grasp on the central lines of that de- 
velopment. Evidently the author has read all or nearly all that each 
of the Jameses published; one of the merits of his work lies in the 
succinct accounts he gives of a large number of books that no one 
person perhaps will again care to read through. 

His treatment of the elder Henry James, “the first extended study of 
the subject in biographical form”, is adequate and suggestive, reminding 
us that we still require a good study of the influence of Swedenborg on 
literature and philosophy. The most elaborate treatment is accorded to 
the younger Henry, mainly because he actually wrote the most, but 
partly perhaps because the writer is most sympathetic with him. I think 
the account of William James loses from a want of sympathy; the 
writer, aiming to be ‘detached’, tends to rise superior to his subject, 
and we miss the warm tone, for example, of the excellent précis by 
Emile Boutroux. The lively William James of the Letters scarcely 
enters these pages; we hear little of the personal effect he had ona 
considerable number of distinguished pupils; yet such things count in 
the estimation of a man. These remarks would have less point if 
Grattan’s aim were the criticism of James’s ideas. That is not his aim; 
he never seizes one of James’s notions and shakes it out to see what 
may be in it (nor do we ask for this), but now and again gives them 
a shake of rhetorical disapproval. One the other hand, his attempt is 
the first, I believe, and a valuable one, to plunge James’s thought back 
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into the personal circumstances from which it arose, a procedure 
peculiarly necessary in this case. 

At several points in the course of the book we are permitted to 
glimpse or surmise an interplay among the minds of the James family. 
Grattan evidently fears to make too much of it. I think he has been 
too cautious. We might have spared the analyses of two or three of 
Henry’s novels for something like a real attempt to study these rela- 
tions; there is material enough. But usually where Grattan approaches 
the point of doing so he slides off to something else. He says (134) 
that “though William James never came round to his father’s intel- 
lectual methods, he did both first and last betray his influence”, and 
adds: “How and in what matter will sufficiently appear, especially 
when his notions on religion are discussed”. A promise which, in the 
plain sense of the words, he does not keep. His remarks on the subject 
in his Epilogue tend not to deal in particulars, and are almost perfunc- 
tory. But perhaps I am asking for a doctoral dissertation instead of the 
journalism, but quite superior journalism, of the book in hand. 

James Hutton 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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La vie de Frédéric Nietzsche. Textes choisis d’aprés sa correspondance et 
traduits par GeorGes WaALz avec une préface biographique. Paris, Les 
Editions Rieder, 1932. Pp. 568. 

Nietzsche. Essai de mythologie. Traduit de l’allemand par Robert Pitrou, 
Par Ernst Bertram. Paris. Les Editions Rieder, 1932. Pp. 478. 

Détresses de Nietzsche. Par Louis V1atte. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 
viii, 156. 

The first of these books may be called an autobiography of Nietzsche in 
a series of letters. There are two hundred and seventy four of these, 
covering the whole period between his school-days and his final collapse in 
1889. None apparently are new, but they have been carefully selected from 
various German works, turned into French, and presented in chronological 
order. There is a sixty-page biographical introduction, and at the end an 
exhaustive index in which every letter is summarized. 

The second work is a translation by Professor Pitrou of Bordeaux of a 
book by Professor Ernst Bertram of Cologne. One gathers that the relation 
between the two professors has been less than cordial; “we regret to 
say”, says the translator on the first page, “that, contrary to all the traditions 
of courtesy, the author has seen fit to reply to our requests for enlighten- 
ment on certain points by silence. Is he trying to take out on us the treaty 
of Versailles?” One feels for the translator on other counts; Bertram’s 
sentences are at times obscure as well as elephantine, and neither quality 
goes well in French. But for all that, the book is a solid addition to Nietz- 
sche literature. Appearing first at the close of the war, it has run to seven 
German editions. It consists of a series of essays with picturesque titles, 
each dealing with one side of Nietzsche’s genius: for example, Arion, or 
Nietzsche as musician; Philoctetes, or his attitude toward Christianity; 
Socrates, or his reaction against intellectualism. It is full of apt citations, 
and is not afraid to take unorthodox views, of which the most interesting, 
perhaps, is the view that Nietzsche is “a Christian without knowing it”. 
The book reads as if the author had first saturated himself with Nietzsche, 
and then sat down and mused about him. The style has the discursiveness 
of such musing. 

The third book, by M. Louis Vialle, is a psychological case-study. It 
seeks to show that Nietzsche’s ideas were adopted as a means of deliverance 
from his bodily and spiritual ills. For example, his war against Christianity 
is in essence a “compensation”; finding that compassion could not relieve 
his weakness and isolation, he turned upon it fiercely and condemned it 
as selfishness ; concluding that all men were selfish, he tried to achieve such 
love for the law of nature in all its ruthlessness as would take the sting 
from the defeat he looked forward to and dreaded. In the same vein the 
author deals with other root ideas of Nietzsche, his theories of truth and 
art, of the superman, and eternal recurrence. In general the present re- 
viewer has small sympathy with the attempt to account for philosophical 
doctrines by digging for irrational roots. But M. Vialle has shown that if 
such an attempt is anywhere justified, it is so in the case of Nietzsche. 

Branp BLANSHARD 

Swartumore CoLiece 
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Der Weg sum Sinn des Seins. Von F. X. HécusmMann. Verlag L. W. 

Wien, Seidel & Sohn, 1932. Pp. 272. 

A naturalistic approach to a philosophy of reality with a cautious meta- 
physics based upon tendencies in the inorganic, organic, and social spheres. 
The limits of knowledge are frankly affirmed and the whole viewpoint is that 
of probabilities. An interesting feature is an acknowledgement of indebted- 
ness to John Dewey. Inference based upon probabilities from the construc- 
tive part of the book and very general suggestions are offered in such 
fields as art, politics, ethics, and religion. 

VeERGILIUS FERM 

Cottecre oF Wooster 


College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy. Volume II. Lectures de- 
livered under the auspices of the Pacific Philosophy Club, 1932-33. Edited 
by Paul A. Schilpp. Pp. 136. 

This volume contains nine lectures. The first essay, “Locke’s Theory of 
Rights”, by Frederick Anderson, and the second, “Why Spinoza Still Speaks 
To Us”, by Paul A. Schilpp, are tercentenary tributes. The next two papers, 
“The Influence of Goethe Upon English Literature”, by Gertrude M. 
Sibley, and “Goethe As Philosopher”, by Paul A. Schlipp, commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the death of Goethe. The last essay, “Emer- 
son: America’s Poet-Philosopher”, by John W. Buckham, is also com- 
memorative. The remaining four papers, “Augustine and Aquinas”, by 
Brother Leo, “What Is Good Taste”, by Stephen C. Pepper, “Must 
Philosophers Disagree”, by F. C. S. Schiller, and “The Revolt Against 
‘Psychologism’ In Religion”, by Robert J. Hutcheon, represent more per- 
sonal attitudes. The Lectures are of a popular nature and should prove 
profitable and stimulating to the general reader. 

OLIver L. REISER 


University oF PittspurcH 


A Bibliography of Experimental Aesthetics (1865-1932). By A. R. CHAND- 

LER. Columbus, Ohio State University, 1933. Pp. vi, 26. 

Professor Chandler has given us a bibliography of 801 references to 
articles and books on experimental aesthetics. He has included reports of 
work on problems not only in aesthetics but also in allied fields, such as 
the characteristics of emotions and the judgment of facial expressions. 
The reader will obtain an idea of the scope of the bibliography from the 
titles of the sections, which are: I. General and Miscellaneous; II. Color; 
Ill. Form; IV. Pictures and Visual Objects; V. Sound and Music; VI. 
Rhythm; VII. Language and Literature; VIII. Aesthetic Capacity and 
Artistic Production. The list will be of much value to those persons engaged 
in research in aesthetics. 

Hersert S. LANGFELD 

Princeton UNIvERsITY 


Der Weg des Menschen. Eine Philosophie der Moral und des Rechts. 
Von ArtHour BAuMGaRTEN. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1933. Pp. xvi, 616. 
This extended work presents a metaphysics, a theory of science, an 

epistemology, and indeed, a whole system of philosophy, but social ethics 
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always keeps the center of the stage, since everything is valued only as it 
contributes to the good of organized humanity. The author's pragmatic 
empiricism, being derived from James, shows the same contempt for strict 
logic and for dialectical systems, but sticks to “correspondence”, refusing to 
identify evidence and truth. His thought is also far from James, though 
not perhaps from the truth, when he argues that “the will to believe” pre- 
supposes absolute idealism. If the world is continuously created by a uni- 
versal unconscious mind which we are able to influence, our faith or credu- 
lity might change the world. Otherwise, not. In the historical part he shows 
that men do participate in a creative, evolutionary world-process of a sort 
which positive science cannot completely explain. Since the author takes 
progress to be the overcoming of egoism and isolation—‘“the source of 
human misery”—he looks with disfavor on Buddhism, Christianity, and 
other ethical systems in which individual salvation is preéminent and finds 
more truth in law, which upholds the social good, as superior to the in- 
dividual. The goal of the historical process is the gradual creation of a 
great Arbeitsgemeinschaft where love and coéperation will conquer the in- 
dividualists, the strong characters, who will henceforth enjoy their main 
significance as participators in the work of a larger whole. 
V. J. McGut 


Hunter CoLiece 


The Living Universe. By Str Francts YoUNGHUSBAND. New York, E. P. 

Dutton & Company, 1933. Pp. x, 254. 

The author of this book is an explorer, a world traveller, a mountaineer, 
a British Commissioner to Tibet, a life-long student of scientific and 
philosophical problems, and finally a mystic by personal sympathetic insight 
and experience. As an “explorer” of the universe he is bound to be de- 
pendent on the work of astronomers, physicists, and biologists and to take 
his basic facts at second-hand. The main feature of the book is the reaction 
of a mystic to the view of a dying universe. He refuses to accept the second 
law of thermodynamics as the final word about the universe. 

“It is,” he says, “not the slightest consolation to be told—and told as 
‘a message of hope’ !—that the human race may have a million million years 
yet to live on the earth. If all life and love and art and religion are finally 
to perish this is no comfort whatever. It does not alter the main conclusion 
that we are living in a hostile and not a friendly universe.” 

The author’s contention is that spiritual values and not physical laws de- 
termine the destiny of the universe. He builds his view of the ultimate 
destiny of the universe on the reality of direct personal contact with a 
spiritual sphere of being which he is convinced is the ultimate nature of 
things. Three times the author reports that he has experienced the invad- 
ing power of the Spirit which left him refreshed and reinforced. 

He proceeds to interpret the universe as essentially organic rather than 
mechanistic and at least as much psychical as physical. For him the whole 
vast material universe is the bodily manifestation of “that Mighty Per- 
sonality” who is the Soul and Creative Love of the Whole Order. The true 
mystic, he believes, is a sensitive person who is receptive of and eagerly 
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responsive to the organic Whole. The great mystics, he thinks, are fore- 
runners of a higher race which in the fullness of time will by sympathetic 
rapport catch the secret of the Whole, and these men of larger range of 
insight and correspondence will see that spirit is master of the cosmos and 
that what is lost in the outer physical system is found deeper in the sphere 
of the Spirit. 

This book will obviously not convince scientists or convert philosophers. 
There are, however, many persons who will feel its spirit of restraint and 
balance as well as its sincerity and honesty of purpose. It is the work of a 
virile, manly man whose life has been a strenuous one and who has been 
deeply affected by a personal experience of real importance and who has 
endeavored to reread some of the major problems of life and the universe 
in the light of principles which this experience has impressed upon him. 

Rurus M. Jones 

Haverrorpd CoLLece 


The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Georce Boas. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 160. 


Dr. Boas’s theme is theriophily, or man’s esteem of animals as admirable 
or enviable, in comparison with himself. His book centers about Montaigne 
(notwithstanding the sub-title) ; with admirable thoroughness he isolates 
the examples of Montaigne’s theriophily, tracing them back to Pliny and 
Plutarch and forward to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Two 
chapters deal with the philosophic theriophiles of the seventeenth century, 
and the theriophily of the satirists and poets. The author elucidates many 
curious and interesting facts and quotes many an amusing story from 
writers now forgotten or inaccessible. But he draws no conclusion and 
establishes no meaning in this, admittedly “one of the minor traditions of 
European thought”. The book will, certainly, be invaluable to amateurs 
of theriophily. 

Morais BisHoP 

Corner. UNIVERSITY 


The Universe and Life. By H. S. Jennrncs. New Haven, Yale University 

Press, 1933. Pp. 94. 

“What outlook on the world does one get by the study of biology?” This 
is the question that Professor Jennings undertakes to answer in this short 
book containing his Terry Lectures at Yale. Instead of introducing a chasm 
between life and matter, Jennings tries to close the gap through the principle 
of grouping. The implications drawn from the idea of grouping are many. 
The first is that we must include among the properties of electrons, protons, 
or other elementary particles the capacity to produce life. Another implica- 
tion is that the universe is not given, once for all. As time passes new 
“things come into existence”. Within this setting value, morality, right and 
wrong are purely relative and “have validity and meaning only in relation 
to life” ; and life, it should be remembered, though “natural”, is merely local, 
transient, and episodic. 

Y. H. Krikorian 

Tur Cottece or tHe City or New Yore 
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Joseph Conrad: His Philosophy of Life. By Witttam Wa .tace Bancrort, 

Philadelphia, The Stratford Company, 1931. Pp. viii, 94. 

In this thesis Dr. Bancroft offers a somewhat repetitious and over-docu- 
mented rationalization of the view of life reflected in the novels and tales 
of Joseph Conrad. This is no doubt a legitimate philosophical exercise, 
At the same time one cannot help wondering why the author chose Conrad 
as its subject. George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Emile Zola, and Thomas Mann, 
to name but a few novelists, built up a fairly systematic and comprehensive 
body of thought perhaps deserving the attention of the philosopher. Conrad 
never did. “Those who read me”, he wrote in the Familiar Preface to A 
Personal Record, “know my conviction that the world, the temporal world, 
that is, rests on a very few simple ideas, so simple that they must be as old 
as the hills. It rests notably, among others, on the idea of Fidelity.” But 
this was obviously with him simply a feeling, a feeling got from his life at 
sea, not a conviction intellectually arrived at. Primarily he was never an 
intellectual but always an emotional, impressionistic, profoundly unconscious 
artist. He had no genuine philosophical interests and even distrusted such 
interests (“Nothing humanly great . . . has come from reflection”); he 
never attempted to systematize his views; and his expressions of these 
views, in his letters as in his novels, are almost invariably figurative and 
often inconsistent. In short, although Dr. Bancroft has managed to erect a 
consistent and even plausible formal philosophy on the basis of Conrad's 
romantic idealism, the product is almost entirely his own. Inevitably he 
gives a false impression of Conrad’s work. 

HERBERT J. MULLER 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


S. Agostino, Publicazione commemorativa del XV centenario della sua 
morte. Per A. GEMELLI et alii. Milan, Societa editrice “Vita et Pensiero” 
1931. Pp. v, 510. 

This symposium forms a special supplement to the twenty-third volume 
of the Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica. It contains eighteen articles by as 
many authors, on various aspects of the thought and writings of St. 
Augustine. Apart from the excellent study of the broad principles and 
inspiration of Augustinism as revealed in the Confessions, by Agostino 
Gemelli, Rector of the University of Milan, the articles most interesting 
to readers of the Philosophical Review would probably be the following: 
“Il ‘De Magistro’ di Sant’ Agostino et il metodo intuitivo”, by Mario 
Casotti; “Forme et significato del principio di autocoscienza in S. Agostino 
et Tommaso Campanella”, by Romano Amerio; “Saggio sulla analisi 
psicologica dell’ atto di fede in S. Agostino”, by Fr. Arcangelo Galli; 
“S. Agostino et l’arte”, by Giorgio Nicodemi. Professor Masnova’s study on 
the ascent of the mind to God in the philosophy of St. Augustine and 
Professor Olgiati’s paper on the anti-Augustinian character of Jansenism 
are particularly well made and give further evidence of these scholars’ 
acknowledged authority and competence in philosophico-historical analysis. 

GERALD B. PHELAN 


St. Micwaer’s Cotiece 
UNiversity or Toronto 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XXXII. London, Harrison 

and Sons, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 344. 

This volume contains fourteen papers read before the Society between 
November, 1931, and June, 1932. In the Presidential Address Mr. W. G. 
de Burgh attempts to distinguish between moral goodness and historical 
greatness, the latter being estimated by a standard relative to the temporal 
process, the former by an absolute, superhuman, and supertemporal stand- 
ard. Mr. Field contends that definition, as the clarification of our moral 
judgments, occupies the first place in ethics, and attacks Mr. Ross’s doctrine 
that right is indefinable, as well as Mr. Moore’s similar contention re the 
good. Mr. D’Arcy expounds an Aristotelian theory of the good, and 
criticizes at length the attempt made by Ross and Pritchard to separate 
the right from the good. In the field of scientific methodology Mr. Woodger, 
as a working biologist, formulates the assumptions of determinism and 
atomism which he takes to be “unavoidable characteristics” of natural scien- 
tific theory, recent physics to the contrary notwithstanding. And Mr. Mace, 
controverting Hume's doctrine, attempts to determine more precisely what 
a causal proposition means and how it is known. 

Mr. Broad refutes McTaggart’s Principle of the Dissimilarity of the 
Diverse, together with the related doctrine that every substance must have 
a sufficient description. Mr. H. M. Smith finds two fundamentally different 
conceptions of the physical object—a class view and a source view—in 
Mr. Russell’s Analysis of Matter. Mr. Moxley maintains that the emergent 
theory of mind is incompatible with belief in an independent physical 
world. Mr. H. H. Price thinks our knowledge of other minds comes chiefly 
through teleological reasoning. Mr. Whetnall discusses the psychology of 
concept-formation, Miss Oakeley insists that the form of our thinking 
demands the existence of a real past, and Mr. Ryle points out a variety of 
“systematically misleading expressions”—misleading, that is, to the meta- 
physician. Mr. Hallett’s all too brief paper on “Physical and Metaphysical 
Reality” is rich with suggestions; and Mr. J. M. Thorburn gives a most 
interesting appreciation and critique of Spengler, with special reference to 
the rise of music in the seventeenth century, and the contrast between Ger- 
man and French art. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
University or ILLtNors 


The following books were received during the months of June and July: 


Selections from Early Greek Philosophy. Edited by Mitton C. Naum. 
New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 220. 

Mind and Nature. By HerMANN Wevt. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1934. Pp. 100. 


The Heroic Age of Science. The Conception, Ideals, and Methods of Sci- 
ence among the Ancient Greeks. By Witt1aAM ArtHuR Herve. Baltimore, 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933. Pp. viii, 204. 


The Philosophy of the Future. By Epwarp Exviorr RicnHarpson. The So- 
ciety for Philosophical Inquiry of Washington, D.C., Publications, 1934. 
Pp. 22. 
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George Holmes Howison, Philosopher and Teacher. A Selection from his 
Writings with a Biographical Sketch. By Joun Wricut BuckHam and 
Gerorce Matcotm Stratton. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1934. Pp. xvi, 418. 

The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology. An Historical Study of the 
Christian Ideal for the Present Life. By R. Newron Fiew. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi, 424. 

Pragmatism and the Crisis of Democracy. By CHArtes W. Morris. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. iv, 26. 

The Aesthetic of Stéphane Mallarmé. By Hasye Cooperman. New York, 
The Koffern Press, 1934. Pp. 302. 

Berkeley and Malebranche. A Study in the Origins of Berkeley's Thought. 
By A. A. Luce. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi, 210. 

The Jewish Library. Third Series. Edited by Leo Junc. New York, The 
Jewish Library Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. xvi, 510. 

Idealism. A Critical Survey. By A. C. Ewrnc. London, Methuen and Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. x, 450. 

Philosophy of Science. By Futton J. Sueen. Preface by Leon Noél. Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xxvi, 198. 

Philosophical Ideas in the United States. By Harvey Gates Townsenp. 
New York, American Book Company, 1934. Pp. vi, 204. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist. 2 Vols. By CHARLES WILLIAM HENDEL. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xii, 316; vi, 348. 

De lunité metaphysique. Epilogue philosophique. Par Paut Decoster 
Bruxelles, Maurice Lamertin, 1934. Pp. 200. 
Nicolas Copernic: Des révolutions des orbes célestes. Traduction, avec in- 
troduction et notes par A. Koyré. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. viii, 156. 
Le racisme et l'orchestre universel, Par GeorGes LAKnovsky. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. iv, 156. 

Les ages de intelligence. Par Léon Brunscnvice. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. 152. 

Le nouvel esprit scientifique. Par Gaston BacHeLarp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1934. Pp. 182. 

La pensée et le mouvant. Essais et conférences. Par HeNnrt Bercson. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 324. 

De l’arbitraire dans la connaissance. Par Cu. PeretmMan. Bruxelles, Maurice 
Lamertin, 1933. Pp. 44. 

Essai sur la formation de la pensée Grecque. Par Prerre-MAXIMeE SCHUHL. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. viii, 468. 


Platon et l'art de son temps. Par Prerre-Maxtme Scuunc. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. vi, 126. 
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Morel, Wille und Weltgestaltung. Grundlegung zur Logik der Sitten. Von 
Kart MENGER. Wien, Julius Springer, 1934. Pp. iv, 144. 


Das Problem des Todes in der Philosophie unserer Zeit. Von JoacuHtm 
Wacu. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 48. 

Goethes Stellung sur Unsterblichkeitsfrage. Von HetnricH ScHotz. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 48. 


Die Erkenninistheoretischen Grundgedanken Wilhelm Diltheys. Von CLem- 
ENS Cuppers. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1934. Pp. viii, 152. 

















NOTES 


The National Library of Peip’ing has begun the publication of a Quarter- 
ly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography under the editorship of Dr. T. K. Koo, 
the National Library of Peip’ing, China. In Tokyo the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinko Kai (Society for International Cultural Relations) has been or- 
ganized with Dr. Setsuichi Aoki as general secretary. Dr. Aoki’s address 
is 10 Marunouchi 3-chome (Naka 7-gokwan), Kojimachiku, Tokyo. These 
two experiments should be of interest to all students of Oriental culture. 
Further information may be had from Dr. Mortimer Graves, Secretary, 
Committees on Far Eastern Studies. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1935 grants in aid 
of research and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research in the 
humanities. The grants are in two categories: small grants, not exceeding 
$300, and larger grants, not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for grants must 
possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually in need of the 
desired assistance and unable to secure it from other sources. The grants 
are made for specific purposes (other than living expenses or in lieu of 
salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial assistance, etc., in connection 
with projects of research actually under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances for 
travel, expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. Applicants 
must have the doctorate, must not be more than 35 years of age, and must 
have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application 
blanks, may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. All applications must be filed by 
December 15, 1934, and awards will be announced in March, 1935. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THe JourNAL or Puttosopuy, XXXI, 11: Albert G. A. Balz, Whitehead, 
Descartes, and the Bifurcation of Nature. 12: C. A. Strong, A Plea for 
Substantialism in Psychology. 13: Raphael Demos, Eros; Charles Hodes, 
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